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DAILY BREAD, 
BY ROSE TERRY. 


ASTER, help! From hour to hour 
Lord, I need thy say:ng power, 
Not to soothe to-morrow’s woes; 
Not to bless to-night’s repose; 
Now, I hunger to be fed, 
Give to-day my daily breal, 


Every moment hold my hand, 
Without Thee I cannot stand. 
Show my foot the place to tread, 
Step by step I must be led: 

Go before me all the way, 

Give me daily bread to-day. 


If I look beyond the hour, 

Heart and hand forget their power ; 
£in and sorrow waiting near, 

Fill my soul with mortal fear. 

Hope and help alike are fied, 

I must live by daily bread. 


While mine eyes are fixed on Thee 
Nething of myself Isee; . 

While thy strength is mine to wear, 
All things I can do and bear, 

Close bes:de me, Master, stay! 

Give me daily bread to-day. 


Then when days shall come no more, 
When my need and want are o’er ; 
When thy feeblest child shall be 

Led to living streams by Thee ; 
Lamb of God! with heavenly bread 
May I still by Thee be fed. 








SOME VERY UNREASONABLE 
PEOPLE. 


BY A. S. M. 


Y neighbor Watkins has a little farm just oa 
the edge of Lyndon. He bought it in war 
times, paying a big price for it, and ran in debt fora 
part of it, and for all his stock and tools. He has not 
quite as many children as followed John Rogers to the 
stake, but his flock is large in number and small in 
size, and when he has clothed and fed them, and paid 
his interest, he has very little indeed over at the end 
of the year. But, two years ago, he planted a cabbage 
patch. His wife raised the plants in a hot-bed she had 
fixed up under the eaves of the old house, and the 
larger boys set them out, and hoed them nights and 
mornings. The cabbages grew beyond expectation. 
There were a great many of them, and the headg were 
very large and very sound. And as nobody had ever 
thought of raising cabbages for the village people 
before, whenjWatkins yoked up his team and drove 
from house to house with his Early Yorks, and Flat 
Dutch, and Drum-heads, every body wanted to buy 
them, and he made more money from his two acres 
than he got from all the rest of his farm. He began to 
see light ahead. He could pay his interest, and a nice 
bit of the principal. His wife had anew cloak, and his 
children got new clothes, and he had serious thoughts 
of a coat for himself, though he wisely concluded to 
wait till next year for that. Very wisely indeed, as it 
turned out. 

For, the next spring, Brown, who lives a little fur- 
ther along, and Jones who owns the farm this side, 
feeing how well he had done, planted cabbages also. 
And Brown, who always undertakes too much, neg- 
lected his corn for the sake of his cabbages, and gota 
big crop of weeds which is likely to plague him fora 
long time. And Jones forgot to reset the fence be- 
tween his pasture and his wheat field, and his old 
brindle cow, whose head is always on the wrong side 
of the fence, pushed down one of the weak old posts 
one day, and let the rest of the herd in, to the ruin of 
the finest piece of grain in the neighborhood. 

However, the cabbages grew—it was a great year 
for cabbages—and when Watkins started his wagon, 
Jones started his, and Brown followed; and Wilkins, 
who had heard that Brown and Jones had gone into 
cabbage, thought it must be a good thing and 
Planted an acre, and Stevens who does whatever 
Wilkins does and a little more, plaated two; and 
there were more cabbages in Lyndon last fall than 
there were people to buy them, by three-fourths. And 
being plenty they got cheap, and being cheap they did 
not pay. In fact, Watkins and Jones and Stevens had 
mere than half their crops on hand when winter set 





in, and what with the great frosts and the low prices | 
of other vegetables, the winter and spring market wa ® 
very dull. 

And Watkins is very unreasonable about it. Ex- 
tremely so, in fact. He says there was just room 
enough in the market for kim, and that if he had been 
let alone he would have supplied Lyndon with the 
best of cabbages at fair prices, (he is a very fair man, 
is Watkins) and made a good thing of it for himself 
and done well for his customers; all of which is quite 
true. 

But now, he goes on to say, he is sick of it, and so is 
Jones, and all the others, and they are all going out 
of the business together, so that the Lyndon people 
will have to do without cabbages, or get them froma 
distance, at a great price. And we haveall got so used 
to them that we do not know how to spare them. 

If we had known, we might all of us have bought of 
Watkins and let the others go; but we did not, and 
now he is going to stop on account of it, which is very 
unreasonable in him, and a great inconvenience to 
us. 

And just listen to him: 

“Tf Brown and the others wanted to go to raising 
cabbages, why did not they come to me and talk the 
matter over? I could have told them all about it. I 
knew the extent of the market. I had to really beg 
off several hundred heads last year, for I had too 
many. And ifI found they would plant, I could have 
gone into carrots or turnips or something else. I 
think it was unneighborly. I have as hard work to 
get along as any of them, and I have lost money I do 
not know how to do without, while they have broken 
up a good business for me, and not made a penny out 
of it for themselves.”’ 

Allof which is one-sided and absurd, and Watkins 
ought to know better. There is nothing in the con- 
stitution or laws of the State to prevent every man in 
it from planting cabbages if he chooses, or from sell- 
ing them when he has raised themif he can find any 
body to buy them. 





And as for a man’s going and consulting his 
neighbors as to what he shall plant, or where he shall 
sell, the idea isso ridiculous that I°wonder Watkins 
does not see it in its proper light. 

But Watkins is not alone in his unreason. There is 
my cousin Vernon who has been for ten years pastor 
of the Burtopville Church. Rather a feeble church 
too, in a small hamlet of thirty or forty dwellings, two 
stores, atavern, a blacksmith’s shop, a mill, and a 
railroad station, 

Not a busy place, or a growing place, or at all 
remarkable for anything. And Veraon,—whoisI must 
say, an earnest Christian and a faithful preacher, if he 
is my cousin,—has labored there year after year with 
very little encouragement. Death has made sad in- 
roads among his supporters. His best young men 
have been called away in search of business. His 
church is seldom full, his salary is small, his cares in- 
crease, and he has few to share them withhim. Well, 
last fall there came a gleam of light. 

A little interest sprang up among the young people; 
it spread to the Sunday-school. Older people caught 
the infection, and used to drop in at the pastor’s 
study for advice or assistance, going away very often 
with the joy of the Lord upon their faces. 

Quickly but steadily the work went on, until at their 
last Communion, there was such an ingathering as 
the church had not known for many years. 

Vernon rejoiced. His labors were multiplied beyond 
his strength, but he was not laboring in vain. He 
found his people drawn to him as they had never been 
before. He saw in prospect a whole neighborhood 
united in the service of the Lord. He hoped fora 
great increase of Christian life among his people. 
The seed he had been sowing for many years seemed 
to have taken root. The old bitter feelings which had 
cut his congregation into cliques were dying out. He 
had visions of increased liberality. He thought of 
their unsiehtly old church, of their dreary and com- 
fortless lec:ure-room, and he hoped for repairs which 
should make the one fit for the service of the Lord, 
and the other comfortable and inviting. 

But just at this moment his health failed. Week 
after week he lay upon his bed, sick and suffering, 
saddest of all for the work of his Master, which he 
could only hope that Master would carry on for 
Himself. 

But all this while, there had been watchful eyes 
looking down upon Burtonville. There was the 











Church of St. Stephen the Proto-Martyr, just over 
the river in Longlands; and there was the chapel of 
the Pond Lilies of Bethesda, in the same happy local. 
ity, which had been each of them for some years past 
trying to solve the problem,—How are three churches 
to be supported by a community which cannot or will 
not maintain one asit should be? Thus far they had 
not made much progress toward a happy solution. 

But here was an opening for them, The Lord was 
working in Burtonyille, and the two places were near 
enough together for the people in the outskirts of 
each to get mixed up with the other. And there were 
three or four of the Burtonville families, that, like 
many other good people, had stood for years coquet- 
ting with each of the churches, in a very easy way. 
Most of them had pews in the Burtonville Church, 
which they occupied,on fine Sundays or wken they 
had nowhere else to go. Some of them were members 
of it in name, if not in spirit. But they kept upa 
very nice social intercourse with their neighbors. 
The minister of the Lilies, or the rector of St. Stephen’s 
was always dropping in upon them in a friendly way, 
and if each, in an unguarded moment, dropped a hint 
as to the superior advantages of his connection, it 
was so very natural that nobody remarked it. These 
churches had seen the growth of Burtonville with just 
the kind of feeling with which most of us regard the 
good fortune of our friends, when our own affairs are 
not as prosperous as we would like to have them. 
And no sooner was Vernon laid aside from his work, 
than Gown came the Rev. Rector of Stephen’s, 
and the minister in charge of the Bethesdians, intent 
to enter in and ‘possess the land, or to gather up any 
stray sheep that might yet be wandering upon the 
mountains, at least. 

Both of them were deeply in earnest, both of them 
anxious to save souls. _But both were deeply imbued 
with the idea, that the walls of the Heavenly City 
were so high, its gates so well guarded, that no one 
would ever get over the one, or through the other, 
without the watchword of theirown peculiar phase of 
faith, exceptin a manner lamentably irregular. And 
here were these peoplein their ignorance, stumbling 
long toward a Heaven in the most irregular of all 
ways, and sad to say, many were falling in and going 
alopvg with them. 

And so the two shepherds came down upon Bur- 
tonville. 

Neither conferred with the other, Neither took any 
notice of the sick pastor or of his officers, but each 
preached and exhorted and visited right and left, 
until what with the regular meetings of the Burton- 
ville Church, and the irregular ones whieh had grown 
up out of the revival, there was very little but meet- 
ings going on in the place. People flocked to hear the 
new apostles, as people will go to see or hear any new 
thing; and as people cannot go to church all the 
time, some of them must of needs neglect their own, 
to/go to those of the strangers. Butsomehow the good 
work paused. The interest decreased. Men who had 
sat in the inquiry meetings tearfully asking the way 
to Jesus began to talk about denominational differ- 
ences, and questions of words and names, Faces 
which had been thoughtful resumed their old ex- 
pression. The cloud passed by, and what might have 
been a refreshing rain, filling all Burtonville with joy 
and gladness, proved only to be an April shower, in 
spite of all the efforts of the rain doctors to prolong it 
by hook or by crook. : 

They have gained nothing, and Burtonville has lost 
a grand opportunity. 

And Vernon, creeping from his sick room, weak in 
body, worn out by ceaseless anxiety—Vernon is as 
unreasonable as Watkins. 


‘““Why,”’ he says, ‘‘oh! why could not these brethren 
have‘left us to ourselves? We were just beginning; 
the Lord was with us. He owned our work and 
blessed it, He was saving souls. Ah, why should 
sectarian zeal have come in to interrupt all this? We 
wanted somuch. There wassuch a chance to build up 
a vigorous living church, whose influence would have 
been felt in everything about us. We had no strength 
to spare. And then the way in which they came! 
Why should men do, as ministers of Christ, what no 
one would do as a gentleman? Are the ordinary 
courtesies of society to be ignored entirely by those 
who are engaged in the highest and most ennobling of 
professions? Js it not better that men should be saved 
in a poor way than not saved at all? Is not the great 
end of Christian work to make men followers of 
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Christ, rather than Presbyterians or Congrezation- 
alists, or Methodists or Episcopalians ?”’ 

Poor Vernon. Heis sick, he is sadly disappointed; 
he sees the best work of his whole life, the harvest of 
years, of faithful self-sacrificing labor, arrested mid- 
way. Perhapsit is rather too much to expect a man 
to be quite reasonable under such circumstan¢es. 

To be sure, the great principle is, or ought to be well 
known, that no denomination of Christians has any 
right that any other denomination is bound to respect. 
But Vernon, pcor simple kindly soul, had never 
learned this at allk He would as soon be caught 
poaching in his neighbor’s benroost, as proselyting in 
his neighbor’s parish. He rever did such a thing ino 
his life, and he would not know Low to begin if he 
wished to. 

The great idea of the propagandists—that the end 
justifies the means—that the founding of a true Church 
is a matter of so great moment, that courtesy may be 
ignored, that the faith of young Christians may be 
unsettled, that doctrinal difficulties may be thrust in 
the way of inquirers, and the life stamped out of a 
feeble Church with just a shade of difference in creed, 
without hesitation in promoting it, is entirely beyond 
him. And so he goes on tormenting himself in this 
ubreasonable way. 

Sad, is it not? 





THE SACRAMENT OF POVERTY. 
BY MRS. A. E. BARR. 


BLUE sky, and a blue sea, and a large white 

house facing it,—in front, a stretch of firm, 
gray sands, upon which the waves kept up an eternal 
whispering,—behind, a grove of orange trees, the 
subtle fragrance of whose blossoming filled the sum- 
mer air with a drowsy content. 

In the front piazza of this house stood, one summer 
morning, a very beautiful woman,—calm-browed with 
great pensive eyes, and a face and form almost 
faultily faultless. Her dress was of some thin tex- 
ture, of a pale violet color, and the great crimson 
flowers of a tropical vine, whivh trailed over and 
under and round every inch of support the piazza 
could yield, threw its rosy shadow over her. 

Beautiful exceedingly, she was, yet passionate and 
proud, and utterly ignorant of “‘ the rich blessiags of 
constraint’; for her will had always been to all 
within her home the yea and nay from which there 
was no appeal. All who knew her gave the homage 
of implicit obedience—all save one; and for this re- 
bellious subject she now waited and watched. 

Soon she saw him coming; his powerful black horse 
devouring the distance with eager steps, until they 
stood under the locust trees, white with drooping 
sweetress, that shadowed the gates of the main 
avenue. Here John Hereford stopped and tied his 
horse in their shadow, and then looked lovingly, 
longingly, toward the woman watching him from 
urder the green piazza. He was worth the watching, 
this John Hereford; handsome enough to match even 
Ruby Rae’s beauty; a wise young gentlemen in whose 
character there was no seam. 

They had loved each other long, but the course of 
their love had not run smooth. First, Ruby’s father 
Gied, then the war interfered, and now poverly lay 
like a cold, dark shadow between them. Both had 
been rich, and both were now poor, and between that 
had and now lay miseries and sorrows and disap point- 
ments enough to have tamed le:s confident spirits. 

For some time it had been hard for either of them to 
realize the change that had fallen on their lives. John 
had come back from the camp with a firm trust in his 
own particular section, and its ability somehow to 
find a living for him. Ruby had never believed it 
possible that any of her requests would be denied by 
the tradesmen of the little town which had for so 
many years seemed only to exist in order to serve the 
Rae plantation. Both were deceived, and it did not 
take John long to decide on his future course. He de- 
termined to go bravely to work at whatever he could 
find to do, and nothing better offering, he accepted 
the position of overseer to the stranger who had 
bought his father’s estate. 

Ruby was outraged, indignant, not to be either 
reasoned with, or entreated. She declared their en- 
gagement broken, and passionately threw at his feet 
the opal ring John had given her. 

This was a full year ago, and since then they had 
not spoken. ‘John bad toiled hard in the flelds and 
over the books of the old familiar estate, and Ruby 
had shut herself up with her pride and the two old 
negro women who remained faithfulto her. Both had 
suffered. There were anxious lines on John’s fac2, 
and Ruby's eyes fold a tale of sacrifice. But John’s 
suffering had brought its reward; his conscientious, 
careful toil had won the respect of his employer, and 
he had offered him a very fine position which he com- 
manded in New York. The salary was large enough, 
John thought, to marry on; hence he had written to 
Ruby to ask her for this interview. John foresaw that 
it was not destined to be ahappy one when she did 
notccome down walking the avenue to meet him, as 
had been her custom in happier days. He could not 
tell Low much this sacrifice to her pride cost her, 
aud so he said, rather bitterly, as he held out his hand: 

“A cold greeting, Ruby.” 

“Such as you have stinted me to, John. Itis not 
my fault that I cannot meet you as an equal.” 

‘*T have left the old Hereford Place forever, Ruby, 
£0 that question is not worth discussing now. A very 


_will soon be a tradition. 





fine situation, with an excellent’ salary, has been of- 
fered me in New York; I came to ask you once more 
to share it.’’ 

‘Kat the bread of service! No, thank you, John. 
My little property in the village buys me bread and 
muslin dresses, Mammy Bawn and Aunt Sally raise 
me chickens and vegetables, and this poor roof still 
shelters me. I prefer poverty and respectability.” 

“Say pride, Ruby—a poor, miserable pride, which 
offers on its cruel altar not only your own youth and 
beauty, but also the happiness of one who has loved 
you ever since he can remember. We have hardly 
borne this year’s separation, broken as it has been by 
an occasional sight of each other. I am going away 
to-morrow. If we meet no more, how are you going 
to comfort your heart for my loss, Ruby ?’’ 

“Do you flatter yourself, John, that you are really 
necessary to its comfort?” 

“Yes, I do, Ruby; else were you the falsest as well 
asthe most foolish of women. How often have you 
told me so? I thought you spoke the truth. Oh, 
Ruby, darling! don’t waste both our lives for a senti- 
ment that has no meaning in the new order of things 
with which we must grapple.” 

And her keen, stinging answers, so utterly foolish 
end futile, her cruel, doubtful little speeches, brougat 
at length on her what she richly deserved—plain, un- 
equivocal truths. For once she quailed before the 
impassioned, loving reprover who held her two hands, 
and looked into her face with those open, clear gray 
eyes. 

They parted without hope and without promise. 
Jobn went to his new life haunted by that last miser- 
able look which Ruby could not quite suppress; and 
she shut close the doors of her house and heart, and 
thought she had left her love lying dead outside. 

In the battle of life John soon found that the first 
step toward commanding one’s destiny is to command 
one’s spirit; so he bravely let the dead past bury its 
dead, and bent all his great natural powers to his 
new duties. Ruby and he seemed to be as effectually 
sundered asif death, and not pride, had “put them 
apart.” 

Thus four years passed away, each one drifting 
them further apart. For John’s friends had grad- 
ually followed his example, and scattered themselves 
far and wide from the little Southern village which 
could no longer give them a subsistence; while 
Ruby, more and more offended at a society which 
was rapidly assimilating itself to the new order of 
things, retired altogether frcem it. In 1870 she stood 
where she had done in 1860, a relic of a class which 
Most of her ‘friends had ac- 
cepted cheerfully (or otherwise) the situation. Some 
were teaching, some ‘‘ taking boarders,’ and a few 
had married men who, according to Ruby’s coda, 
‘were not gentlemen.”’ 

She, with a courage and firmness which ought to 
have had a better object, said te all manner of happi- 
ness, ‘‘I can do without thee,” and lived in perfect 
isolation and seclusion. Andif people are determined 
to be recluses, the world has not time to convert 
them. Ruby’s acquaintances wondered, expostulated, 
and then forgot her. 

A joyless life is worse to bear than one of active 
grief, and Ruby often found herself pitying her own 
heart. In the lonely, dilapidated splendor of her 
house, sbe sat mostly silent. There was no bliss com- 
ing for her to run and greet, and a still, passionless 
look settled over the face once so radiantly beautiful. 

Then, one hot summer's night, her summons into 
the very thickest of life’s conflict came. There was a 
sudden light, which gathered and spread and filled the 
air with heat and smoke; and Ruby knew that the 
village was on fire. Brighter every minute grew the 
flames, and through that clear atmosphere, though 
two miles distant, she could hear the cries and shouts 
of those fighting the fearful foe. 

Her heart kindled; it burnt within her. Her cheeks 
fiushed; her eyes filled. Before she could think or 
reason, she had saddled her mare and was nearing the 
burning village. In among the wailing, excited, 
frightened crowd she rode. Their very weakness de- 
veloped all the strength of her real womanhood. In 
half-an-hour she had got wagons for the children, and 
sent them and the women to the shelter of her own 
large empty home. That fiery atmosphere, by some 
subtle spiritual chemistry, evolved all the latent 
power of her nature. She was calm and sensible, full 
of wise and prudent suggestions, which eventually 
resulted in putting a stop to the conflagration. When 
the daylight broke she found herself, black with the 
smoke, scorched with the flames, and absolutely pen- 
niless; for her little property lay in ashes before her. 

At once she realized that her dreamy, selfish, lazy 
life was over. She had not a dollar to rebuild the 
houses whose rent had been her sole support, and her 
own home was mortgaged to its full value. She 
knew well that she had long been a ¢enant at the 
will and generosity of her father’s old friend. Great 
emergencies are prompt and rapid counselers. She 
determined to leave as soon as possible for New York, 
and earn there her own living. If any hopes con- 
nected with John Hereford influenced this decision, 
she never acknowledged them even to her own 
heart. 

I should like to pass over the next eight months of 
Ruby’s life, and indeed I shall not go into it in detail. 
Imagine a woman so proud and so lonely, so inex- 
perienced and so poor, flung all at once upon her own 
resources! Day after day, week after week, saw the 





same dispiriting search after employment, with a con- 
stantly depleting purse and wardrobe. Poor Ruby 
was almost ready to give up in despair when she ob- 
tained a situation as teacher of music in a third-rate 
school. Hard enough was the eight hours’ labor, mis- 
erable the pittance she was to receive in return, and 
in the meantime her finances did not always allow 
her to indulge in two meals a day. 

This abstinence, with the confinement and exhaus- 
tive labor, soon told very distressingly both on her 
feelings and appearance. She suffered so much that 
she began to be afraid of her own pale, thiu face, and 
the hunted look in her eyes; and she often found her. 
self wondering if she should die whether John would 
find her out.and bury her decently. 

But when it is dark enough the stars shine out; and 
one miserably cold, dreary night, as she was feebly 
making her way up Broadway, almost fainting from 
exhaustion, some one put his hands upon her shoulder, 
and looking into her eyes, said, with a voice trem- 
ulous with love and pity, ‘“‘Oh, Ruby! Ruby! 
Darling!”’ 

She knew at once that it was John, but she was too 
faint and feeble to do more than smile sadly and put 
her hands in his. 

He called a carriage, and lifting her tenderly in, 
drove to a restaurant. Then he gave her wine and 
food, and she was far too hungry and too humble now 
to do anything but accept them gladly. In the com- 
muning that followed this reunion, no stranger cin 
intermeddle. John urged a speedy marriage, and 
Ruby gratefully accepted the love and protection 
which she had once so scornfully rejected. 

For poverty is a great teacher, though it does take 
marvelously high wages. It humbles the proud, and 
adds fresh grace unto the humble. It teaches the 
rightnames and the just value of men and things, and 
by it ‘“‘God reaches us good things with our own 
hands.”’ 

It had proved a veiled angel to Ruby Rae, and only 
humbled that it might exalt her. For when she saw 
the beautiful home which John’s industry and fru- 
gality had provided for her, she acknowledged with 
bitter regret how shamefully she had circumscribed 
the grand old name of gentleman; while her own ex- 
perience among the struggling intelligent poor had 
taught her that no good man or woman, however in- 
digent, and no honest calling, however humble, is 
**common or unclean.”’ 








PALMETTO LEAVES FROM FLORIDA, 


BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 
BUYING LAND IN FLORIDA. 


E have before us a neat little pile of what we 
call “Palmetto letters.’’ responses to our papers 
from all States in the Union. Our know!ledze of Geog- 
rapby has really been quite brightened by the effort 
to find out where all our correspondents are living. 
Nothing could more mark the exceptional severity of 
the recent winter than the bursts of enthusiasm with 
which the tidings of flowers and open-air freedom in 
Florida has come to those struggling through snow- 
drifts and hailstorms in the more ungenial parts of our 
Union. Florida seems to have risen before their vis- 

ion as the hymn sings of better shores: 

**On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand, 

And cast a wistful eye 

To Canaan’s fair and happy land.” 

Consequently the letters of inquiry have come in 
showers. What is the price of lanc? Where shail 
wego? Howshall we get there? etc., etc. 

We have before advertised you, O beloved un- 


- known! who write, that your letters are welcome, 


ofttimes cheering, amusing, and undeniably nice let- 
ters, yet we cannot pledge ourselves to answer except 
in the gross, and through the Christian Union. The 
last inquiry is from three brothers who want to settle 
and have homes together at the South. They ask, ‘Is 
there government land that can be had in Florida?” 
Yes, there is, a plenty of it, yetas Florida is the oldest 
settled State in the Union, and has always been a sort 
of bone for which adventurers have wrangled, the 
best land in it bas been probably takenup. We donot 
profess to be land agents, and we speak only for the 
tract of land lying om the St. John’s River between 
Mandarin and Jacksonville, when we say that there 
are thousands of acres of good land near to a market, 
near to a great river on which three or four steam- 
boats sre daily plying that can be had for five 
dollars per acre and for even less than that. Fine, 
handsome building-lots in the neighborhood of Jack- 
sonville are rising in value, commanding much higher 
prices than the mere productive value of the land. In 
other words, men pay for advantages, for society, for 
facilities afforded by settlements. 

Now, for the benefit of those who are seriously 
thinking of coming to Florida, we have taken some 
pains to get the practical experience of men who are 
now working the land, as to what it will do. On the 
second of May we accepted the invitation of Col. 
Hardee to visit his pioneer nursery, now in the fourth 
year of its existence. Mr. Hardee is an enthusiast in 
his business, and it is a department where we are de- 
lighted to see enthusiasm. The close of the war fouad 
him, as he said, miserably poor. But brave and undis- 
couraged, be retained his former slaves as free labor- 
ers, took a tract of land about a mile and a half from 
Jacksonville, put up a house, cleared, planted, plowed 
and digged, and in the course of four years results are 
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Dpeginning to tell handsomely, as they always do for 

energy and industry. He showed us through his 
: grounds, where everything was growing at the rate 
things do grow here in the month of May. T wo things 
Mr. Hardee seems to have demonstrated. First, 
that Strawberry culture may be a successin Florida, 
and second, that certain varieties of Northern apples 
and pears may be raised here. We arrived in Florida 
inthemiddle of January, and one of the party who 
spent a night at the St. James was surprised by seeing 
a peck of fresh, ripe strawberries brought in. Taey 
were from Mr. Hardee’s nursery and grown in the 
open air, and he informed us that they had, duriag all 
the winter, a daily supply of the fruit sufficient fora 
large family and a considerable overplus for the mar- 
ket. The month of May, however, is the height of the 
season, and they were picking, they informed us, at 
the rate of eighty quarts per day. 

In regard to apples and pears, Mr. Hardee’s method 
is to graft them upon the native hawthora, and the 
results are really quite wonderful. Mr. H. was so 
complaisant as to cut and present to us a handsome 
cluster of red Astrachan apples about the size of large 
hickory nuts, the result of the second year from the 
graft. Several variety of pears had made a truly as- 
tonishing growth, and promise to fruit, in time, abun- 
dantly. A large peach orchard presented a show of 
peaches, some of the size of a butternut aud some of 
awalnut. Concerning one which he called the Japan 
peach, he had sanguine hope of ripe fruit in ten days. 
We were not absolute in the faith as to the exact date, 
but believe,that there will undoubtedly be rips peaches 
there before the month of May is out. Mr. Hardee is 
particularly in favor of cultivating fruit in partially 
sbaded ground. Most of these growths we speak of 
were under the shade of large live oaks. But when 
he took us into the wild forest and showed us peach, 
orange and lemon trees set to struggle for existence 
on the same footing and with only the same advan- 
tages as the wild denizens of the forest we rather 
demurred. Was not this pushing theory to extremes? 
Time will show. 

Col. Hardee has two or three native seedling peaches 
grown in Florida, of which he speaks highly. Mrs. 
Thompson’s Golden Free, which commences ripening 
‘in June, and continues till the Ist of August, the 
“Cracker Cart,” very large, weighing sometimes thir- 
teen ounces, the Cling Yellow, and the Japan, very 
small and sweet, ripening in May. 

Besides these Mr. Hardee has experimented largely 
in vines, in which he gives preference to the Isabella, 
Hartford-Prolific, and Concord. 

He is also giving attention to roses and ornamental 
shrubbery. What makes the inception of such nur- 
series as Mr. Hardee’s a matter of congratulation, is 
that they furnish to purchasers things that have been 
proved suited to the climate and soil of Florida. 
Peach trees, roses and grapes sent from the North 
bring here the habit of their Northern growth, which 
often makes them worthless. With a singular stub- 
bornness they adhere to the times and seasons to which 
they have been accustomed further North. We set a 
peach orchard of some four hundred trees, which we 
obtained from a nursery in Georgia. We suspect now 
that having a press of orders our nurseryman simply 
sent us a packet of trees from some Northern nursery. 
The consequence is that year after year, when all na- 
ture about them is bursting into leaf and blossom, 
when peaches of good size gem the boughs of Florida 
trees, our peach orchard stands sullen and leafless, 
nor willit start bud or blossom till the time for 
peaches to startin New York. Thesamehas been our 
1rouble with some fine varieties of roses, which we took 
from our Northern grounds. As yet they are hardly 
worth the ground they occupy, and whether they ever 
will do anything is a matter of doubt. Meanwhile we 
have only to ride alittle way into the pine woods ‘to 
fee around many arustic cabin a perfect blaze of crim- 
son roses and cluster roses foaming over the fences in 
cascades of flowers. These are Florida roses, born and 
bred, and this is the way they do with not one tithe of 
the work and carethat we have expended on our poor 
Northern exiles. Mr. Hardee, therefore, in attempting 
the Pioneer nursery of Florida, is doing a gooi1 thing 
for every new comer, and we wish him all success. As 
a parting present we received a fine summer squash, 
which for the first of May one must admit is good 
growth. And now for the benefit of those who may 
want to take up land in Florida, we shall give the ex- 
perience of some friends and neighbors of ours who 
have carried tbrough about as thorough and well 
conducted an experiment as any, and we give it from 
memoranda which they have kindly furnished in the 
hope of being of use to other settlers. 

Five years ago three brothers, farmers from Ver- 
mont, exhausted by the long hard winters there came 
to Florida to tryan experiment. They bought two 
hundred and seventy-five acres in the vicinity of Man- 
darin, at one dollar peracre. It was pine land that 
had been cut over twice for timber, and was now con- 
sidered of no further value by its possessor, who threw 
it into the hands of a land-agent to make what he 
could of it. 

Of this land they cleared only thirty-five acres. The 
fencing cost two hundred dollars. They put up a large 
unplastered two-story house, with piazzas to both 
floors, ata cost of about a thousand dollars. Theaddi- 
tional outlay was on two mules and a pair of oxen, 

estimated at four hundred dollars. The last year they 
put up a sugar mill and establishment at a cost of five 
hundred dollars. 


An orange grove, a vineyard, and a peach-orchard 





are all included in the programme of these operators, 
and are all well under way. But these are later re- 
sults. 1t is not safe to calculate on an orange grove 
urder ten years, or on a vineyard or peach-orchard 
under four cor five. 

have permission to give memoranda of results, 
which we hope to do next week. 








SKETCHES OF WESTERN TRAVEL. 
BY R. W. RAYMOND. 


IlI.—MARCHL AND CAMP. 


HE great Madison basin is perhaps thirty miles 
wide by fifty long. The river enters it on the 
South by a narrow canon, which now lay before us ; 
and leaves it on the North by the canon we had 
avoided in our detour via Henry’s Lake. The southern 
canon, upon which we entered after crossing the 
besin, is nine or ten miles long, and extremely pic- 
turesque. Basaltic cliffs a thousand feet in height 
overbang the passage, at the bottom of which there 
is rcom for therushing river, with grassy openings and 
groves of pine on either side. The forest and the wave 
alike teem with legged and winged game. Fish there 
ere none to speak of, probably on account of the hot 
and mineral springs above, the effect of which is per- 
ceptible in the moderate (though not tepid) tempera- 
ture of the water, the dense mists which arise from it 
in early morning, and the presence of certain aquatic 
plants along the bottom, which we (perhaps mis- 
tekenly) attributed to the warm springs above. The 
lower Madison abounds in fish, and there is nothing to 
prevent them from ascending to this point, except the 
possible effect of the thermal waters. 

We named no end of grand pinnacles and precipices 
in this beautiful canon; but I fear our names will not 
stick. Doubtless Hayden or somebody came along 
afterward, with a dictionary and a reporter, and 
aubbed them all over again; and ere long the Plan- 
tation Bitters man with his pot and brush will have 
obliterated distinctions utterly, and labeled all the 
prominent points alike. It is with a sad presentiment, 
therefore, that I recall the glories of Cathedral Rock, 
where high in the air the basaltic columns strangely 
curve and meet to form in the face of the cliff the out- 
line of astately gothic arch; or Pulpit Rock, a bold 
elevated rostrum, after the fashion which Mr. Beecher 
detests; or Thrasher’s Hole, a gap in the Western 
wall, through which was seen a fascinating amphi- 
theater of wooded hills, and which got its name from 
the difficulty with which Thrasher, his mule and his 
camera were restrained from ‘going for it,’’ to the 
infinite delay of the expedition; or Family Buttes, a 
magnificent series of jutting peaks and buttresses, 
terminating the canon, beneath the shadow of which 
Wwe made camp after the passage. 

Our journey had not been altogether without stirring 
adventures, such as the christening of Duck Creek and 
the interview of Hardpan with a bear. 

The way to christen a creek is toimmerse something 
in it; and the article immersed in this case was a mem- 
ber of the party, who desires me to suppress his name. 
We were trotting along the river bottom, when an 
inquisitive coyote or prairie-wolf poked his head over 
the terrace above us. A rifle-shot checked his curi- 
osity without really frightening him much, and he 
kept pace with us upon his upper level, in that grace- 
ful and leisurely way which characterizes his tribe— 
the loafers of the wilderness. Sawtelle was suitably 
indifferent, as an old hunter should be, knowing well 
the emall pecuniary value of a coyote-skin; but Saw- 
telle’s dog raced after the trivial prey like mad; and 
two or three of us, realizing that anything is game 
which gives you a good chase, sprang up the terrace 
in eager pursuit. Result: Mr. Coyote surveying us 
with calm wonder, out of rifle range, and with the 
whole continent for his line of retreat; a brace of 
panting sportsmen, looking and feeling ridiculous; 
and worst of all, Sawtelle’s dog yelping awuy with 
all the breath left in his body, after a dozen antelope, 
that sailed away up the highland, alarmed by our too 
sudden emergence from below. There was nothing 
for it but an antelope-hunt by another relay of the 
party, and an ignominious return of the defeated ones 
to lead and drive the pack animals. 

The gentleman to whom I have dimly alluded 
happened to have the task of leading an ambitious 
bay horse, to whose noble but somewhat broken- 
winded spirit the pack was an unaccustomed insult. 
As we pushed along the valley, we came to a narrow, 
lively stream, across which most of us passed without 
difficulty. The docile steed which this gentleman 
rode waded peacefully through the flood, and the 
vicious beast he was leading ‘‘ bucked ”’ suddenly on 
the hither shore. He would not let go the leading 
rope, since that involved a long gallop after a run- 
away; and frmly holding on, he exhorted the recu- 
sant in an inspiring tone to “git up and git!’’ Un- 
fortunately exhortations are most heeded where not 
needed; the good horse got up and got, and the 
naughty horse sat down. Between the two, I found 
myself—I mean this gentleman, whose name is hereby 
suppressed, found himself—in the cool, cool wave. 
Blessings on those big Spanish stirrups, out of which 
one slips so easily! So we christened it Duck Creek, 
and went our dripping way. Thank fortune, those 
fellows who went after antelope didn’t get any that 
time! There is a damp kind of misery which cannot 
bear to look upon success, and drying one’s self at a 





gallop in a biting wind makes the temper as creaky as 
the joints. 

The hero of Duck Creek was likewise he who 
climbed the dead cottonwood after a wounded eaglein 
its nest. Those who remained to scoff, under the tree, 
say it was beautiful to see him, embracing with legs 
and arms the wind-swayed trunk, proceed after the 
fashion of a measuring-worm, while the bottoms of his 
pantaloons, catching the contagious upward tenden- 
cy, traveled knee-ward along his noble limbs, faster 
than he skyward, on the cottonwood’s. Four 
times that heroic being ascended in vain; four times 
he descended, with rapid friction, bringing much 
rotten and. cotton-wood. But the fifth time he 
carried up in his indomitable clenched teeth the end 
of a lariat, which he fastened around the tree; and 
then, descending in triumph, planted himself on a 
neighboring knoll, and victoriously tetered out and 
captured the shot eagle and two eaglets. 

It was down at the camp on Bear Creek that Hard- 
pan interviewed the bear. He was not hunting bear 
just at that time, but eating berries with both hands 
and all bis mouth and might. A rustling in the 
bushes indicated the approach ofa bear. He awaited 
the encounter with stern courage, resolved to stab the 
bear with his jack-knife at the moment of the fatal 
hug—for in changing his position to get a better view 
of the foe, he had accidentally left behind his hat and 
hisgun. It was a very large bear, te judge by the 
rustling in the bushes. In fact, continuing to judge, 
with that rapidity which brave men show in the face 
of danger, he judged that there were several of them, 
alllarge. Unfortunately, stepping across to a point 
about half a mile further down the creek, to get a 
still better view, he lost so much time (a full minute 
and a half), that the bears escaped. Ina a solemn 
procession to the berrying-ground, we saw the very 
bushes that had rustled, and recovered the hat and 
rifle. = 

Our practice at night was to pour water on the fire 
after supper, and picket the animals close around us 
where we lay on the ground. After reaching the 
upper Madison, we took turns in standing guard, to 
watch against possible stealing or stampeding of the 
stock, and also from time to time to see to it that the 
picket-ropes were clear. When you want to pastura 
one horse for one night on an ample lawn, the business 
is easy enough. You drive your picket-pin deep enough 
to hold, and leave enough of if above ground to permit 
the firm fastening of the rope, but not to permit the 
winding up of the rope on the pin by possible circular 
promenades on the horse’s part. After which you bid 
the horse and all care on his behalf, good night. Unless 
he isa very raw recruit at picket-duty, he will move 
about with perfect freedom over the whole circle of 
which the rope is the radius; and you will hear him 
nibble and crunch the squeaking grass at all hours of 
the night. But when you apprehend Indians, you 
can’t afford to hunt up a smooth lawn for each horse, 
As the higher mountains are entered, the grass grows 
scanty; and it is necessary to make the best of such 
patches as occur. So the animals get picketed where 
bushes interfere with the free circulation of the ropes, 
or so near together that they can (and accordingly do) 
get up mutual entanglements. Every such perform- 
ance shortens the radius and the realm cf food. An 
experienced picketer generally makes one or two at- 
tempts to disentangle himself, by traveling around in 
the direction that first occurs to him. If this happens 
to be the right one, he may work out again to the full 
area of his destined supper. Otherwise he winds him- 
self up and then (unlike a clock) stops going. Itis the 
duty of the guard to go out, unwind him and start him 
again, lest standing in patient disgust all night he be 
found in the morning empty of grass and of spirit for 
the day’s work. Itissolemnly amusing to march in a 
moony midnight hither and thither, followed by a 
silent steed, through all the intricacies of the knot he 
has tied with the aid of stumps, bushes, his own legs 
and his neighbor’s rope. Fancy yourself unraveling 
a bad case of shoe-string, and obliged to pull a horse 
through every loop, at the end of the string. The 
* Lancers” is nothing toit. Fora real mazy dance, to 
puzzle the floor-committee, give me the nine-horse 
picket-cotillion. 

At daylight the animals are let loose, and stray about, 
trailing their long ropes, in search of untrampled grass 
for breakfast. It is easy to catch them by means of 
the ropes, though now and then an experienced old 
fellow has learned the exact length of his lariat, and 
will not let you get near enough to clutch the end of 
it. 

This keeping guard at night without the companion- 
ship of the camp-fire is a chilly and dispiriting affair. 
The first watch is net very lonely. There is generally 
some wakeful comrade who sits up in his bed to talk ; 
or perhaps the whole party linger around the flameless 
embers, exchanging stories of adventure. But he who 
“oes on” from midnight till dawn, surrounded only © 
by mummies rolled in blankets on the ground, is 
thrown upon his thoughts for company. The night- 
noises are mysterious and amazingly various, particu- 
larly if the camp is surrounded by woods. There are 
deer and elk going dewn to the water to drink ; there 
are unnatural birds that whistle and answer, for all 
the world like ambuscading savages; there are crack- 
ling twigs; the picket-ropes crawl through the grass 
with a dreadful sound; the grass itself squeaks in an 
unearthly way when it is pulled by the horses’ mouths. 
The steady crunching of their grinders is a reassuring, 
because familiar sound; but ever and anon it stops 
suddenly—all the horses seeming to stand motionless 
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and to listen. Their ears are quicker than yours; they 
hear somethipg moving in the forest—doubtless the 
wily Sioux. You glide from tree to tree, revolver in 
hand, until you get near enough to see that they are 
all asleep. Old Bony is dreaming unpleasantly be- 
sides; it is an uncanny thing—a horse with the night- 
mare. You make the rounds; they all wake and go to 
eating again; so you know they were not scared— 
except the blooded bay, who mistakes you for an In- 
dian, and snorts and cavorts furiously. 

I remember well such a night, near the banks of the 
Yellowstone Lake, when we were doubly suspicious 
because we had heard a rifle-shot close by our camp, 
not fired by any member of our party. I was on 
guard at about 1 A.m., and keenly alive to all the 
plood-curdling sensations I have mentioned, when 
suddenly the trees above and the ground beneath 
were shaken by a brief but unmistakable earthquake, 
The shock was in the nature of a horizontal vibration ; 
and the emotion produced by the experience at such 
an hour, in the solemn woods, was a unique combina- 
tion of awe and nausea. I was not sorry that one or 
two of the party were waked by it; under the cir- 
cumstances, I was grateful for a little conversation. 








USE AND WASTE. 
BY CELIA BURLEIGH. 
A QUAINT Welsh poet sings of the folly of 


“Selling one’s honey to buy summat sweet,”’ 
and the individual’s standard of values often affords a 
curicusly exact measure of his own value. Economy, 
like truth, is relative, and what is thrift to oneis waste 
to another. There isa saving that impoverishes and 
a prodigality that makes rich. Worldly wisdom be- 
holding the woman pour the precious ointment on the 
head of the Master exclsimed, ‘To what purpose is 
this waste?’ “Heavenly wisdom beholding the sane 
act, said, ‘‘ Why trouble ye the woman? She hath 
wroughta good work.” Worldly wisdom ‘sighed re- 
gretfully over the ‘‘tbree hundred pence” for which 
the ointmerit might bave been sold. Heavenly wis- 
com saw that in that act the noblest qualities of a 
woman’s heart had been invested at compound in- 
terest for the benefit of mankind—that the precious 
ointment was already transmuted into something 
more precious than itself, into tenderest sympathy, 
self-sacrifice, the love that longed to give all for 
another. And that woman of Judea stands as the 
representative of universal womanhood. Less regard- 
ful of material values than man, with a keener ap- 
preciation of beauty, quicker sensibilities and a more 
absolute self-surrender, she has always been ready to 
lavish her means, her time, herself, upon the objects 
of her heart’s desire, while ‘‘To what purpose is this 
waste?” bas been the constantly repeated question 
of her male companions, a question not unfrequently 
emphasized by severe strictures on her extravagance. 

Deep down in the hearts of most men is a settled 
conviction that women have no idea of the value of 
money, that it is unsafe to trust them with it, and that 
even when they have themselves earned it, they 
should lose no time in putting it for safe keeping in 
the hands of some man. But what is the verdict of 
facts in regard to the expenditure of men and women ? 
Are men as arule so much more judicious in the use 
of money than women? Is our Government adminis- 
terec so economically as to put the extravagance of 
women tothe blush? Are our prisons and public in- 
stitutions models of thrifty housekeeping? Is the 
record of our municipal governments one that reflects 
credit upon those who alone are responsible for it? 

A woman of fashion spends money lavishly, so does 
her husband. She takes a pride in her expensively fur- 
nished house, handsome equipage and elegant ward- 
robe. He takes no less pride in his club, in his fine 
horses, and his choicé brands of wine and cigars. 
Dear to the feminine heart are exquisite table linen, 
silver ware, cut glass and Sevres china; dear to the 
masculine heart are good dinners, savory viands, the 
first shad of the season, and the earliest fruits and 
vegetables regardless of cost. Women are no more 
lavish, no more unwise in their use of money than are 
men—an impartial investigation would probably show 
them to be less so—but they use money differently, 
they have a different standard of values, and what 
they regard as necessary expenditure is, in the esti- 
mation of the opposite sex, reckless extravagance. 

No doubt one of the crying sins of the times is waste 
of wealth, lavish expenditure for no higher object 
than love of display, a sin in which men and women 
are about equally involved. Use is one thing, waste 
isanother. Utility ought to be the end of expendi- 
ture, but we must not forget that there are manifold 
utilities. Men spend money freely to secure their per- 
sonal comfort, to satisfy their ambition, or to please 
their appetites: women spend it for those they love, 
or to gratify their tastes. Men give elaborate dinners 
and boast of their wines; women give receptions and 
display their toilets. 

Leaving fashionable life, and looking through one 
class after another in society, we find between the 
men and women in each class the same relative dif- 
ference in their ideas of expenditure. The woman 
would embellish her home, give to those she loves, 
gratify her tastes; the man would secure his personal 
comfort, have what he wants, let it cost what it may, 
make shrewd bargains and add to his substance. She 
would like a new parlor carpet, he thinks the old one 
looks well enough; she wants John to go to college, 
he thinks John had better learn to manage the farm; 





she says Mary Jane wants to take music lessons, he 
says he can’t afford it, but the next time he is in town, 
remembering that Mary Jane cried over her disap- 
pointment, brings her home a silk dress and a gold 
watch. Probably there will always be just about this 
difference, but I would suggest to those men who are 
always ready to exclaim, “‘To what purpose is this 
waste?’ that it is after all the woman’s expenditure 
that makes the home; that adds a picture here, a 
statuette there, and fits an easy chair into that pleas- 
ant corner; that fills the south windows with plants, 
so keeping a bit of summer in the house ali through 
the winter, and trains the honeysuckle over the porch. 
It is she who fills every room with tokens of her 
presence, creating an atmosphere subtle as the odor 
of violets, and yet without which the home is not. 
True, her life is made up of fragments; she gives her 
attention to numberless detai!s, each one of which 
seems of little worth, but the result is warmth, com- 
fort, symmetry, a genial atmosphere, means of 
growth—in one word, home. 

The justification of expenditure is beneficent re- 
sults, and instead of counting coppers, we should see 
what is achieved. The expenditure that tends to put 
a higher pleasure in the place of a lower, to refine the 
tastes, to quicken the sensibilities, to deepen the affec- 
tions, leads to nobler living and is worthy expendi- 
ture. To get a man on in the world is well, but to 
teach him to enjoy the best things, to open his eyes to 
the beauty of God’s world and put him in conscious 
communication with the heavens, is incomparably 
better. Tosecure this result is to achieve that for 
which the world was created and life is. 

There are those to whom God has given this work to 
do; let us leave them in freedom to do it in their own 
way and by their own instrumentalities, assured that 
they are no less God’s ministers than the prophets and 
reformers. The soul that is taught to take delightin 
the buds and flowers of Spring, in the beauty of na- 
ture, in the refined and peaceful atmosphere of a 
well-ordered home, is surrounded by heavenly in- 
fluences and walks the world attended bya body- 
guard of angels. The money that is spent to this end 
is well spent, the workers who accomplish these results 
are God’s workers. They are a partof his providence. 
They leave the world better for their having been in 
it. They ‘* have God’s license to be missed.”’ 








FROM CALIFORNIA. 
SAN FRANCISCO, April 39, 1872. 


GOAT ISLAND. 

HE main subject of discussion in our papers, of 
late, is the *‘ Goat Island Grab,”’ as it is popularly 
called :—that is, the attempt of the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company to secure the whole, or a part, of 
Goat Island, as a gift from the National government, 
in order to make upon it the grand terminus of their 
now numerous railroads. This island lies west of San 
Francisco, and between this city and Oakland. Its 
area is about one hundred and fifty acres. It rises ab- 
ruptly out of the bay, and with the exception of one 
little dell presents nothing picturesque or promising 
in itself. But it has deep water all along its shore, and 
can be, though at great expense, solidly linked to the 
main-land on the Western side of the bay. It is af- 
firmed that the plans are already in existence, accord- 
ing to which the great railroad center and commercial 
emporium of California, is to be built on this island, 
and on the flats west of it which are to be filled up by 
the grading of the island bluffs. And San Francisco, 
not without some reason, has been considerably frig ht- 
ened aboutit. The fact is, our city is on the wrong 
side of the bay—that has been manifest enough from 
the first. It stands on a narrow peninsula, railroad 
access to which from the interior of the State is made 
difficult both by the needless distance to be traveled, 
and the heavy grades to be overcome. To compel our 
grain and other products to come here for shipment, 
involves, therefore, a heavy tax on the industry of the 
State, for which it will be difficult to find adequate 
compensating advantages. Indeed, the erection of a 
metropolis at this point has involved a steady fight 
with nature from the first. The site is broken up by 
numerous and steep hills which after enormous ex- 
pense for grading remain, and must ever remain, 
greatly in our way. .The little cove behind Telegraph 
Hill which probably invited the first ships that entered 
our bay to anchor in its quiet waters, and thus practi- 
cally determined the location of the future city, has 
long since disappeared. Massive buildings stand 
where some of those ships dropped anchor. In this 
extension of the city front, not only has drainage been 
made difficult, but the water along the frent has 
gradually become shoal, so that the building of a sea- 
wall became indispensable. There are unused city 
sites about our bay, where all these difficulties would 
would have been avoided, and all possible “ Goat {[s- 
land grabs’? would have been forest@led ; and the 
chief comfort we have in this primal mistake, comes 
from the fact that in consequence of it an abundance 
of well-paid labor has been provided for those who 
were willing to doit. Many a family has been made 
comfortable by money which otherwise might hava 
lain undisturbed in the vaults of wealthy owners of 

our city lands. 

It is now too late to correct the mistake. Three hun- 
dred millions of property will hardly consent to be 
sacrificed; and while other shipping points for grain 
may be established in considerable numbers around 


our bay, the emporium of trade for our State and our 








coast must ever remain where it is. A committes of 
ene hundred citizens are now considering possible 
perils, and, by a sub-committee, are conferring with a 
delegation from St. Louis in reference to the con- 
struction of another trans-continental railway con- 
necting the two cities. What may come of it cannot 
yet be determined, but many are confident that along 
the 35th parallel a road will be built by the united 
energies of the two cities, which will avoid the heavy 
grades and the deep snows which beset our present 
road, and will deliver us from dependence on our pres- 
ent railway kings. 
MINING STOCKS. 

In the community generally, even the excitement 
about Goat IsJand yields before a fresh mania for 
mining stocks. It has the same features, and will yield 
the same results both beneficial and disastrous, which 
have attended such excitements in years past. There 
is some foundation for it, in the new and highly en- 
couraging developments recently made on the Com- 
stock lode at Virginia City. At from 1,200 to 1,590 feet 
below the surface, that lode has widened, and chim- 
neys of exceedingly rich ore have been discovered. 
Through these discoveries, two mining companies 0 wn- 
ing a few feet along the lode declared dividends for 
last month, amounting to more than half a million of 
dollars. Other companies are filled with fresh cour- 
age, and the Comstock has perhaps established its 
claim to be the most valuable silver mine ia the world. 
But, while this may be true, it is not less a fact that no 
financial folly can possibly be greater than that of 
those who invest their hard earnings—all they have 
saved and all they can borrow—in these hazardous 
stocks. A man might almost as well put his head ina 
lion’s mouth, with the hope of carrying off the lion as 
his prey. 

THE FINANCIAL PROSPEOT 
In our State was never brighter than now. The mines 
elsewhere, as well as at Virginia, are paying largely, or 
are promising well. It would not surprise us to find 
the yield of precious metals for this year largely ex- 
ceeding that of several years past. Wheat in almost 
all parts of the State looks finely, and a crop is likely 
to come in far surpassing anything ever realized here- 
tofore. An interior journal, generally trustworthy, 
estimates that the county of Stanislaus, which has not 
heretofore been counted among our chief wheat-grow- 
ing regions, will-send not less, but probably more, 
than 4,570,000 bushels of wheat to market; and the ad- 
jacent counties of Mercer and San Joaquin an equal 
amount. It seems scarcely possible that such esti- 
ments are trustworthy; but if they are, California 
only needs a reliable system of irrigation for her high- 
lands, and of drainage for her swamps, in order to be- 
come the world’s granary. For our. wool-growers, 
too, the outlook is very encouraging. While the 
prices received are high, the incoming clip is expected 
to ‘‘ equal, if it does not excel, in quality of staple and 
condition of fleece, that of any previous year.” A 
local paper in Monterey County, giving its estimate in 
detail, affirms that the yield of wool alone will bring 
to the sheep-raisers of that county a million of dollars 
this year. I was surprised to find that the returns at 
the Census office of the wool-clip of the whole country 
for 1870 show that even then the yield of California 
was exceeded only by that of Ohio; New York being 
third, and Michigan fourth on the list. 
THE CHURCHES. 


The First Congregational Church occupies its new 
edifice for the first time on Sunday, the 12thinst. In- 
teresting farewell services will be held, next Sunday, 
in the old church, including the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper there, in which other Congregational 
Churches of the city will join. A Fair held in aid of 
the furnishing fund for the new church netted the 
handsome amount of $4,500. 

The First Congregational Church in Oakland have 
welcomed their pastor elect, Rey. J. K. McLean; and, 
in anticipation of his coming, have enlarged their 
building, so that it will now seat comfortably 700 
people. 

Three young men, constituting the senior class of the 
Pacific Theological Seminary, were formally appro- 
bated as preachers of the Gospel, by the Bay Associa- 
tion, at its last meeting. It is somewhat remarkable 
that from this class, the first to complete the course in 
our young Seminary, two out of three desire to give 
themselves to work in foreign lands. They are men 
whom we can ill afford to spare, and, perhaps, for that 
very reason, the men that ought to go. 

About thirty additions to various Congregational 
Churches were reported during last month. 

In the death of Rev. William Morrow, the Methodist 
ministry of this State suffered the loss of a faithful 
pioneer preacher, but heaven gained another real 
saint. 

Rev. A. R. Medbury has resigned the pastorate of 
the First Baptist Church in this city. He has worked 
hard and well, and his resignation indicates no fault 
or failure on his part. The church has become sadly 
embarrassed pecuniarily, and its future looks full of 
difficulty and doubt. 

Trinity Church, San Jose, has paid its debts, is build- 
ing a $5,000 parsonage, and keeps the salary of its 
faithful rector paid up in advance. Such wisdom 
ought to be chronicled, that other churches may be 
provoked to emulation. 

Rev. Dr. W. A. Scott, in behalf of the San Francisco 
Theological Seminary (Presbyterian), is agitating for 
the removal to this coast of the similar institution at 
Danville, Kentucky. Where it is, through the dissen- 
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pions which have arisen respecting it, it is viewed as 
no help, but a hindrance to the church. It is believed 
that on this coast its endowments, amounting, we are 
told, to $175,000, could be made productive of blessed 
ults. 

“~ serving Calvary Presbyterian Church as pas- 
tor for two years, Rev. John Hemphill has been form- 
ally installed. He is a young man, born and educated 
in Ireland, who visited this State, about three years 
ago, in the interest of some Presbyterian operations 
jn that country. I do not know how much Ireland 
may have gained in coin through his mission, but Cal- 
jfornia, @oubtless, did well by it. In the leading Pres- 
byterian Church on this coast, and under circum- 
stances of peculiar difficulty, Mr. Hemphill has not 
only sustained himself, but achieved good success. 

Rev. Dr. Dodge has arrived, and has commenced 
work, as pastor of the First Presbyterian Church. 
| Rev. Thomas Frazer, District Secretary of Home 
Missions for the Presbyterian Board upon this coast, 
has been exploring Arizona in the interest of his work. 
He finds great need and some promise in that field; 
and, like every one else who goes into that region, has 
become apparently rather unbelieving respecting the 
efficacy of moral suasion in converting or even paci- 
fying the Apaches. 

Ww.c.P. 








HOME EVANGELIZATION. 
BY THE REV. WM. M. TAYLOR. 


F it be true that the poor are not found in any 
proper proportion in our churches, or that the 
Gospel is not reaching a large mass of the working ele- 
ment of the population, then it is a truth which ought 
to fill us with sadness, and rouse us to exertion. When 
John the Baptist sent two of his disciples to ask Jesus, 
“Art thou he that should come, or do we look for an- 
other?’ he made reply by working some miracles be- 
fore their eyes, and then saying: “Go your way, and 
tell John what things ye have seen and heard, how, 
that the blind see,the lame walk,the lepers are cleansed, 
the deaf hear, the dead are raised, to the poor the 
Gospel is preached.’’ Thusas the crowning evidence 
of the divinity of his mission, above all miracles, he 
names the preaching of the Gospel to the poor, and if 
it be so that in any large measure this evidence is not 
presented to the world in these days, we do not wonder 
that skepticism should be rearingits head among us, 
or that scientific objections to the word of God should 
have so much weight among our contemporaries. 
These objections indeed can be satisfactorily met, and 
it is well that they should be refuted by Christian 
apologists, but all the answers which can be.given will 
fail to carry conviction to the minds of men generally, 
if the poor are neglected by the Christian churches, 
and left to sink deeper and deeper in misery and degra- 
dation; whereas on the other hand if the people of 
Christ would but lay hold of the suffering, the guilty 
and the debased, and by the power of the Holy Spirit 
through the Gospel, lift them up into happiness and 
holiness, such a demonstration of the divinity of our 
religion would be given as would silence every gain- 
sayer, and put every scoffer to an open shame. 

But the pressing question is, By what means shall we 
bring the masses of the people in our large towns into 
contact with the regenerating and elevating influence 
of the Gospel? The-answer is twofold, namely, by 
adapting our churches to them, and attracting them 
into them, or by going forth outside of our churches, 
and carrying the Gospel to their homes. But indeed 
the difference between these two answers is more ap- 
parent than real, forin every case where success has 
‘been attained, both methods have been somehow com- 
bined, and what is needed is a loving heart and a wise 
head in the worker, more than any rigid and stereo- 
typed mode of operations. Different individuals will 
have different plans, and that method which answers 
admirably in one place may fail most signally in 
another. It will not do, therefore, to prescribe any 
rigid rule, but it may serve perhaps to stimulate 
inventiveness, and to quicken zeal if we describe 
some experiments which have been tried elsewhere 
with most encouraging results. The first is con- 
nected with the name of the Rev. Dr. McLeod of 
the Barony Church, Glasgow, who is perhaps better 
known as the editor of Good Words. His church 
is situated near some of the worst streets of the city, 
but by the power of his eloquence he drew into it at 
once a very large congregation, containing many of 
the wealthiest inhabitants of Glasgow. There was, 
consequently, no room in it for the poor, and even if 
there had been ample accommodation for them, the 
respectability of the other worshipers would have 
kept them aloof. But the minister was not willing 
that they should not be cared for, so, dividing the other 
labors of the day with an assistant, he instituted a third 
Service on the Sabbath, having this peculiar feature, 
that no one was allowed to attend it except in work- 
ing apparel. As many as fifteen hundred men and wo- 
menin every-day attire have frequently been gathered 
together on such occasions to hear his words, and at the 
close of the first winter’s services, sixty-nine of these 
were after examination admitted to the membership 
ofthe church. The next year forty were similarly re- 
ceived, and then as there was no accommodation for 
them in the parish church, the result was the forma- 
tion ofa mission church, which has now beenin exist- 
ence for a good many years, and has become the 
mother of others. 

Parallel with this effort on the part of Dr. McLeod, 





a noble work was prosecuted in the same city under 
the auspices of Rev. Dr. Robert Buchanan, of the 
Free Church. This was conducted on the territorial 
plan of selecting a certain portion of the city,and bring- 
ing all holy agencies to bear upon its inhabitants. The 
place chosen was the Wynd, in the very heart of the 
lowest portion of the town. A church was erected; a 
minister was appointed; he was assisted by volunteer 
agents from the regular churches, and very soon the 
building was filled by those for whose benefit it was 
intended. Again and again a blessed revival has vis- 
ited the locality, and many who were notorious for 
wickedness in the locality, among whom wasa well 
known prize fighter, whosesobriquet was “the Brig-gate 
Flesher,”’ were converted. But as these converts grew 
in Christian character, they grew also in worldly re- 
spectability, and so they very sooa discovered that 
they could not continue to reside in such a miserable 
locality. They removed, therefore, to better portions 
of the city, and a sufficient number of them having 
gone to one locality to warrant the commencement of 
anew congregation there, they erected a church, and 
called their mission minister to be their pastor. He ac- 
cepted the call, leaving behind him in the old place as 
many as would form a nucleus for the carrying on of 
the work. Thisremnant called a new minister, who 
again filled the chureh, and the former process was 
repeated until now the Wynd Church is like a mother- 
hive, which has thrown off, we think, four separate 
swarms, while it still remains to gather in the outcasts 
that are continually buzzing in its neighborhood. 
The funds for the sustaining of these and kindred 
oferations in other quarters of the city have been raised 
entirely by voluntary contributions, and at the pres- 
ent moment the three Presbyterian denominations 
are engaged in raising a sum of from forty to fifty 
thousand pounds for the purpose of doing still more 
in the same direction. Nor is thisall. A work which 
had for its primary end the benefit of the Foundry 
boys of the city hassprung up into a most important 
and successful organization, numbering among its 
members persons belonging to all the evangelical de- 
nominations, and forming branches in some of the 
larger towns in the West of Scotland. Similar efforts 
have been prosecuted with great suecess in the cities 
of this country, and though our residence here has 
been so brief, we have heard with deepest interest of 
the Bethels of Brooklyn, the Five Points Mission of New 
York, and the Bethany of Philadelphia. We have not 
described these experiments (or rather as we might call 
them experiences), in Scotland therefore because we 
imagine that things here are more backward in this 
matter than they are in the old country, but rather, that 
the friends who are interested in the subject may 
know something of what is being done in the cities of 
Great Britain, and may be encouraged to prosecute 
their labors with the assurance that by the blessing of 
God they will yet be crowned with success. But, in- 
deed, the plans are not nearly so important as is the 
character of the men by whom they are carried out. A 
foolish man will make-the wisest method a failure; 
while a wise man may achieve marvelous success 
with the crudest possible method. What is needed is a 
loving spiritin the worker. When the Lord healed 
the leper, he did not stand aloof from him and wave 
him off, saying to him, ‘‘ Keep at a distance! thou art 
unclean!’’? No! but he did a new thing inIsrael. He 
touched the leper, and by that touch henot only drove 
away the disease by which the poor man was afflicted, 
but he thrilled his heart by the discovery that here at 
length was one wearing human nature who was not 
afraid to approach him, and take him by the hand. If, 
therefore, we would do any good to the masses of the 
upgodly, we must touch them with oursympathy, and 
let them feel the genial warmth of our affection. A 
kind word spoken, or a loving service cheerfully ren- 
dered will be here of more avail than the most 
liberal dole of charity. It is, thus our city mission- 
aries, and missionary agents generally succeed; and 
he who would put his hand to this work must beware 
of attempting to prosecute it ina cold or worldly spirit. 
The loving heart is ever the wisest guide, for love is 
itself the inspiration of the Divine Spirit. 

But while in laboring for others, our love to them 
must bemade apparent, we must not forget, either, that 
if we neglect their misery, and leave them to go dewn 
to deeper degradation, we do so at the extremest peril 
to ourselves and to the commonwealth, Thereis a spir- 
itual contagion as well as a physical, and if we allow the 
corruption of our cities to increase, how shall our sons 
and daughters be kept from its defilement? When 
smallpox is abroad, greatis the alarm in every house- 
hold, and immediate precautions are taken to keep it 
from spreading in the district; but in the condition of 
the dangerous classes we have in the midst of us,a 
spiritual putrescence more pernicious than that 
loathsome malady, and if we are indifferent to its ex- 
istence there may come a day when our own sons and 
daughters shall be infected with its dreadful impurity. 
If we would beat back a fever epidemic, it is not enough 
that we inerely attend to personal purification, but we 
must cleanse the entire neighborhood, and in like 
manner we must evangelize our cities if we would 
make them safe places in which to rear our children. 

But this subject has a national bearing as well as an 
individual. Some one has compared representative 
government toa pyramid with its base resting on the 
mass of the people, and its shape rising up and narrow- 
ing in through magistrates and governors, to its apex 
in the head of him whosits in the Presidential chair. 
Now the strength of a pyramid is in the stability of its 





base, and if the people in the lower layers are allowed 
to become corrupt, what is to become of the nation as 
a whole? The character of the people will determine 
that of their representatives, and if we wish to get at 
the root of that corruption on the judicial bench and 
in the halls of legislature, over which all good citizens 
are mourning—here is where we must begin. Like peo- 
ple, like judges; like citizens, like representatives. Re- 
form the people, therefore, by thé regenerating influ- 
ence of the Gospel of Christ,and you lay the whole 
tree of corruption low; leave them alone, and what- 
ever else you dois but the lopping off, here and there 
of a branch, while the upas remains to shed its poison 
fruits upon our heads. Thus personal and national 
issues are involved in the solution of the question, 
‘‘How shall we evangelize the masses in our large 
towns?” Yet if we would do the work in the best possi- 
ble style we must keep uppermost the highest motive, 
and prosecute it ‘‘ for Christ's sake.”” The men we wish 
to save bear his image—blackened, and almost oblit- 
erated it may be, but still his image. They are wearing 
that human nature which he has consecrated by his 
incarnation, and he desires that we should show our 
gratitude to him by helping them. Itis he, therefore, 
who is appealing to us through their necessity, and 
the question for every one whom he has saved is, Shall 
he thus plead in vain? The opening of a new Bethel 
by the Plymouth Church, and the liberal contribution 
to the Brooklyn City Mission the other evening are 
noble answers to this question. Let others go and do 
likewise. 








THE DISCIPLES, OR CHRISTIAN 
BAPTISTS. 
BY D. G. PORTER, 


HERE are probably many readers of the Chris- 
tian Union who are scarcely aware of the ex- 
istence of the religious body whose name is written 
above; and there are doubtless many others who have 
heard of them only as ‘‘Campbellites,” and under- 
stand by that name a sect of immersionists in the 
West, who carry the peculiar views of the Baptists to 
such an extreme as to deny the necessity of regenera- 
tion, believing that immersion alone secures remission 
of sins,—a fearful illustration of the tendency of 
attaching too much importance to mere forms in re- 
ligion. 

Surely, no more unfavorable impression of any 
religious body claiming to be Christian could possibly 
be given than to say that they repudiate the distinc- 
tively spiritual element of Christianity, and attach a 
sacramental efficiency to immersion, as a means of 
obtaining forgiveness. Yet euch an impression con- 
cerning the ‘“‘ Campbellites’’ has been quite generally 
diffused among eastern Christians. 

But whatever may be the errors and faults of the 
Disciples, their increase and success would seem to 
indicate that they possess some legitimate elements 
of strength; and their numbers and position to-day 
are such that their claim to recognition in the family 
of Christian denominations seems by no means un- 
warrantable. - 

We believe that a brief statement of their history 
and positions will nct prove uninteresting to the 
readers of the Christian Union. 

The impulse which ultimately resulted in the forma- 
tion of this order of Christians originated more than 
sixty years ago with Thomas Campbell, a Presbyterian 
minister of eminent ability and piety, who resided in 
Wasbington, a small town of southwestern Pennsylva- 
nia,not far from the present city of Pittsburgh.;Thomas 
Campbell belonged to the party of Presbyterians who 
were known as Seceders; but he seems to have been 
entirely free from that spirit of narrowness and big- 
otry which characterized the religious partyism of his 
time. Accordingly, it happened that once upon the 
occasion ofa sacramental celebration he was moved to 
deplore the divisions in the Presbyterian family by 
which many of their brethren were hindered from 
participating in the communion with them. This led 
to some sharp questioning as to the soundness of his 
Secession faith, and as a result he was publicly cen- 
sured by the Seceding Presbytery, and afterward by 
the Synod to which he was attached for not adhering 
to the “Secession Testimony.”’ 

The censure, however, did not diminish, but served 
rather to increase his dissatisfaction, as affording au 
additional illustration of the uncompromising bitter- 
ness of the sectarian spirit which then prevailed. He 
continued to lament what seemed to him the unchris- 
tian divisions of Christianity caused by the hair- 
splitting theologies and religious intolerance which 
characterized the orthodoxy of the past century, and 
at length resolved to make an effort for greater har- 
mony. He dissolved his connection with the Synod, 
and succeeded in forming a society of the more lib- 
eral adherents of different evangelical systems, This 
society was called the Christian Association of Wash- 
ington, and its avowed object was to harmonize and, 
if pessible, to unite upon a basis acceptable to all, the 
different religious parties which then occupied the 
distinct and hostile positions asserted by their respec- 
tive creeds. 

After much prayerful deliberation, Thomas Camp- 
bell came to the conclusion that whatever was of 
human origin in religious creeds might be profitably 
dispensed with; that though any Christian, or any 
body of Christians, bad the undoubted right to inter- 
pret Scripture for themselves, and formally to ex- 
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press their opinions, yet no position which could not 
be stated in the exact terms of the inspired Word 
which was recognized by all, ought to be made a test 
of communion and fellowship in the church. Upoa 
such a basis he believed that there might be essential 
union and essential freedom. 

After stating his positions at length in an address 
before the society, he proposed his principle of as3o- 
ciation and union in the following terms: Where the 
Scriptures speak, we speak; where the Scriptures are 
silent, we are silent. The sentiment was adopted, and 
it was upon the principle thus formulated that this 
original Christian Association proposed to cut the 
Gordian knot of sectarian strife. Tae attempt was 
not asuccess. The neighboring churches declined to 
join the Association; and Thomas Campbell and his 
assodiates found that they had only added another to 
the sects they were trying to harmonize and unite. 

Still the principle they had adopted seems to 
have taken too strong a hold upon their judg- 
ments and consciences to be readily abandoned. 
Thomas Campbell had a son, Alexander, a young man 
of great promise, bimself a minister, who soon became 
prominent in the society. To this young minister 
words always had a meaning, and he never failed to 
reduce his convictions to practice. This seems to have 
been his prominent characteristic through life. He 
had committed himself heartily to the principle of 
association announced by his father, and henceforth 
in bis mind and conscience, traditions and creeds were 
to yield to the Word of God as a rule of religious faith 
end practice. 

He soon came to the conclusion that there was no 
Sec1iptural authority for the baptism of infants, nor 
for any baptism but immersion. He accordinzly 
decided that he ought to be immersed and madea 
long journey in search of a Baptist minister to per- 
form the rite, in which he was followed by his father 
and several members of the Association, and finally 
by all the members of the original society except afew 
who abandoned it at this point. Alexander Campbell 
was from this time the acknowledged leader of the 
movement. 

The society was now essentially Baptist, and could 
withdraw itself from the long deprecated position of 
standing apart from other religious organizations as 
a new and additional sect, by joining a Baptist Asso- 
ciation. This course was accordingly adopted; and 
though Mr. Campbell and those who at this time 
and afterward acknowledged him as their leader 
remained for nearly twenty years in Baptist Churches 
and Associations, the purpose and principle of the 
original society were never forgotten. 

The society had become Baptist through no outside 
representations or inducements, but simply because 
the principle they had adopted seemed to lead them 
in that direction: and by the same rule they were 
bound to go farther if the Bible as their only creed 
and their only standard of faith and practice should 
be found to require it. And in fact it was not lonz 
before Alexander Campbell came to believe that not 
only in forms, but in principles and methods the 
Christianity of his time was at fault. Especially he 
believed tbat the prevalent idea of conversion was 
traditional rather than Scriptural. The faith or belief 
required by the New Testament, he believed to be 
timple, natural belief instead of a psychological ex- 
perience. Ina word he rejected the traditional idea 
of “experience” in conversion, and declared that a 
simple, natural belief of the truth, and an honest 
purpose of obedience to if was all that was essential. 

This was the first heresy of Alexander Campbell; 
ard considering the time and conditions under which 
it was promulgated, it was certainly a sufficient 
heresy. Yetit must be admitted that the progress of 
religious opinion since that time has been toward his 
position rather than away from it. 

Again following the same rule of putting the Bible 
before customs aad creeds, be came to believe that the 
passages of Scripture, He that believeth and is baptized 
shallbe saved: Except a man be bornof water and the 
Spirit he cannot enter into the Kingdom of God: Be 
baptized in the name of Jesus Christ for the remission 
of sins: and others of like import indicated an im- 
pertance as attaching to baptism in -the days of the 
the Apostles which was no longer allowed to itin the 
views and practice of his time. This led to his second 
heresy of baptism for the remisston of sins. 

It is very evident that in reference to this doctrine 
the sentiment of evangelical Christianity has receded 
from Mr. Campbell’s position instead of approaching 
it;—we say receded, for the average evangelical 
opinion of Mr. Campbell's time was much nearer his 
position then than it is now. Both Calvin and Wesley 
and even the Presbyterian Standards had asserted the 
doctrine of baptism for the remission of sins no less 
clearly than he now asserted it. As a theory, there- 
fore, the doctrine was anything but heresy. 

But with Alexander Campbell, to believe any truth 
was to adopt and put it in practice; and it was the 
practical use he made of baptism as a means of facili- 
tating the sinner’s entrance into the kingdom of God, 
as a means of introducing him at once and imme- 
diately into the Church upon the simple conditions of 
faith and obedience, and without the traditional ex- 
perience which constituted his principal offense. 

Set upon the ground of Scriptural precept and pre- 
cedent, which was the only authority he would ac- 
knowledge, Mr. Campbell could never be convicted of 
urging bis converts to undue haste in the matter of bap- 
tism. Herequired that they should assure themselves of 





their belief in Jesus Christ as the Son of God and only 
Saviour of men; he required that they should count 
the cost that they might be fully aware of the nature 
of the obligations uhey were about toassume. But 
when they had fairly accepted the truth and wera 
ready to make the necessary submissions and sacri- 
fices, he would sey, And now why tarriest thou? Arise 
and be baptized and wash away thy sins. 

It thus appears that Mr. Campbell regarded baptism 
as the decisive step by which the believer becomes a 
Christian. Hesitation and deliberation were before it, 
but when the individual had made up his mind and 
was reacy to act, baptism was the method of his ac- 
tion. He thus placed baptism and the promise of 
remission of sins and the gift of the Spirit which by 
the terms of the inspired word he believed to be con- 
nected therewith, in place of the religious experiencz 
in which, according to the process then common, the 
sinner was required to find evidence that his sins were 
already forgiven before admission to baptism. 

(Concluded next week.) 
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THE CHRISTIAN LAW. 


AM very much struck with the disproportion of 
the importance given to the Ten Commandments 
as compared with the teachings of our Lord Je3us 
Christ. Iregard the Ten Commandments, of course, 
as very important; but they are very lowdown. They 
are very necessary; nevertheless they are very low 
down on the moral scale, as all negative things must 
be. The Ten Commandments are almost all of them 
negative. It is ‘*Thou shalt not,’’ and ‘*Thou shalt 
net,’ and ‘*Thou shalt not,’’ and “Thou shalt not,’’ 
almost all the way through. Itisasif one should say 
to a room full of mischievous, rude, clumsy, boisterous 
scholars, ‘‘ Boys, I will lay down some rules: You shall 
not pinch each other; you shall not pull each other’s 
hair; you shall not talk out loud nor whisper; you 
must not lie nor steal.’’ All these rules are extremely 
important. You may just as well take the hoops off 
from a barrel, and expect it to be a barrel still, as to 
take such rules from a school aud expect it to cohere. 
But what kind of aschool do yousuppose that would be, 
where the boys were required simply not to do mis- 
chief? Is that what children are sent to school for? 
Is there to be no positive advancement or gain? There 
is to be the rule, ‘** Thou shalt study;’’ but that is not 
enough. ‘Thou shalt learn thy lessons ’’—that is not 
enough. ‘‘Thou shalt discipline thyself by study’’— 
that is not enough. ‘‘Thou shalt develop an intelli- 
gent manhood in full’’—that is essential. ‘Thou 
shalt,” has a thousand blessings in it. Although it 
cannot afford to dispense with ‘‘Thou shalt not,” that 
is its servant, its pioneer, its predecessor. ‘‘Thou 
sbalt not,’ may be John the Baptist. ‘Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart and soul and 
mind and strength’’—that is Jesus; that is the better 
dispensation. 

One says to the gardener, ‘‘ Takeaway all theincum- 
brances. Remove all the hindrances. Thou shalt not 
have vermin that destroy the plants. Thou shalt not 
have insects that eat them up. Thou shalt not have 
weeds and all manner of entangling vines that choke 
them and prevent their bearing fruit.”” And then 
come the positive commands: ‘‘ Thou shalt have blos- 
soms,”’ ** Thou shalt have fruit.’’ And in Christian life 
there is the positive command, “Let your light so 
shine before men that they may see your good works, 
and glorify your Father which is in heaven.’’ You 
are to bear much fruit, and not only a great deal of it, 
but that which is very fine, very sweet, and very well 
ripened. 

Now, the principle of love is the central element of 
piety. Itis the very definition which our Saviourgave 
of godliness, when he said that the whole Seripture, 
the entire law, preceding him, was the mere out work- 
ings, the derivatives, from this central element of love. 
Every Christian experience will be found, not so much 
in mere negative moralities, not so much in those ex- 
ternal proprieties, which consist in avoiding and shun- 
ning—although it will carry these with it; but in the 
positive fruit which the Spirit of God develops in the 
hearts and dispositions of men. 

I am far from under-valuing what is called technical 
Christian experience—that is to say, the joyfulness of 
song, the sweetness of prayer, and the blessedness of 
communion; but I look upon all these things asso 
mapy instruments. They are like sunlight. They are 
like rains. They are like frosts. They are like all 
those agencies which are necessary in tillage or hus- 
banéry: But if they do not produce any positive 
fruits, whatare they good for? When I seea person 
who has the power to suddenly kindle into an inspira- 
tion of joy, and to pour out his soul like an inspired 
prophet of old in prayer, and sing like a poet, [ do not 
consider that is an ignoble gift. It is a noble gift. 
But it is, after all, only an instrument. And I look 
instantly to see if a man has more than this quick 
fancy, this imagination, this fervor, this power of 
inspiration. These things are very well; but what is 
the man? Ido not ask what he can do, but what is 
he? Especially what has love produced in him of 
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fruit? He prays well; how does he live ? He rejoices: 
how much do other people rejoice around about him? 
His soul gushes out with enthusiasm toward God: how 
does ke seem to his wife. his children, his neighbors 

and those who do business with him? How does he 
seem to his friends and companions? Is he growine 
in the estimation of men? Is his unconscious influence 
such that men feel that he reflects the sweetest and 
noblest elements of the divine character upon them? 
Paul said that though he spoke with the tongues of 
men and angels, though he had the gift of prophecy, 
and understood all mystery and all knowledge, and 
though he had faith, so that he could remove moun.- 
tains, he was like sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal 
if he had not love. It is love, after all, that is required, 

Here is a man that is naturaliy torpid and slow. He 
is ccnverted. There are two ways of dealing with 
him. One is, to say to him, ‘“‘ You are of a slow tem- 
perament by nature, and we suppose you will con- 
tinue to be as you are.’”’ The other way (and that is the 
ore which I should adopt) is to say to him, “Your con- 
stitutional tendencies are slow and indolent and 
sluggish; end here is your battle of life. You are to 
be stimulated and developed, and here is where your 
contest will take place. You must fight along that 
line. Your struggle is marked out in your tempera- 
ment. You may not come up to the high state which 
that mobile man does; but youare to break up this 
obstinate soil and make it bear fruit to the honor and 
glory of God.’”’ Ifhe makes his temperament pliable; 
if he does it by love; if he transforms himself little by 
little; if, by the power of prayer anu by patient con- 
tinuance in well doing, he brings himself up s® that 
he glitters and shines in every part of him,I say 
‘““Welldone! Thatisfruit. That shows that you are 
truly a child of God.”’ 

Another man is born with an irascible disposition. 
He flies to pieces, asit is said, on the slightest provo- 
cation. He is a man of fiery temperament. He 
strikes fire easily, and hits indiscriminately. Every- 
body that knows him fearshim. And people appease 
their wrath, and ameliorate their condemnation, and 
say, ‘‘The man has by nature a violent temper, and it 
is hard for him to restrain himself.’’ So I say. And 
Gcd will condemn you that are more happily organ- 
ized, if youare not better Christiansin that respect 
than he is. God has compassion on his infirmity. But 
that man’s battle is right there. He is not to excuse 
himself, and say to those that are around about hin, 
“You kuow my infirmity, and you ought not to ex- 
pect such things from me as you do from others,” but 
is to put forth his utmost exertions to overcome that 
infirmity. 

Let me remind all such, for their consolation, that 
James and John were the two disciples who had the 
mcst violent dispositions. When Christ had his face 
setto go to Jerusalem, and the people would not re- 
ceive him, it was John who said, ‘* Master, shall we 
command fire from heaven to devour and consume 
them?’ That shows what a fiery nature he began 
with. But how it quenched itself in the bosom of the 
Master! What depth of sweetness and power of love 
there was afterward in that disciple when he had 
overmastered his crue] temper, his untractable na- 
ture, sud subdued it to the Divine will! Such was the 
effoct upon him of the power and beauty of love that 
his name has become a synonym in history for lova- 
blene:s and lovingness. Piety in him showed a vic- 
tory over his temperamental infelicity. 

I think that the hardest tussle which grace has is 
against a proud man. No, I think the hardest wrestle 
grace has is with a deceitful man. No, I think the 
bardest tussle which grace has is with a mean man, as 
though it did not like to dirty its fingers. Though it 
does not make much difference. Grace has hard 
work with men, whoever it takes. The last which 
ecmes is the worst apparently. In-the realm of 
of grace it is hard enough to fight the battle of pride, 
with its coldness, its arrogance, and its ineffable 
sense of superiority; with its self-assertion; with its 
discontent, as though one were not treated according 
to his deserts. It isahard thing for grace to deal 
with a man’s pride. Andif that is your educated or 
constitutional fault, the first ray of light that comes 
to you from Calvary will strike across that rugged 
cliff, and we shall know how much you are growing 
in grace by the superiority of love in you. 

Or, instead of being proud, you are hide-bound; you 
are selfish; you are avaricious; you are a man one of 
whose hands never opens, and the other never shuts; 
you are forever getting and never giving. Now, you 
may sing till your songs reach the angel choir, you 
may pray till there is one beam of supplication from 
you to the throne of God, you may bridge every inch 
of the way between you and heaven by devotional ex- 
ercises, and if you retain that corrosive, wicked 
avarice and selfishness, do not call yourself a Chris- 
fiap, nora child of God. Your battle is in that direc- 
tion. Fight there. 

So every one of us must pick out his own peculiar 
faults, and oppose them with all his power. Some of 
us bave faults which are like single cliffs; and some of 
us have faults which are like mountain ranges. Some- 
times it is said that when men die they leave all their 
faults behind them. I do not know how some persons 
would recognize themselves, and maintain their 
identity, if their faults should be taken away from 
them. The faults are the back-bone and the ribs on 
which everything else in them is built. Probably 
God understands the mystery of it. : 

Show me a man whose temper is all right, who is 
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harmonious in his development, in whom the low 
places are brought down and the highway of the Lord 
is cast up; show me a man who lives in the highest 
spiritual realm which is attainable on earth; show 
me such a man, who was by nature fiery in his dis- 
position, and I will show you a maa who has fought a 
severe battle. Every man is born to a battle. The 
battle-field is in himself. The weapon with which he 
is to fight isthe power of divine love. In every man 
who is rising toward a high and noble character there 
isan education going on which is wrought out by 
negative influences on the one side, and by positive 
influences on the other. On the one side there is a 
putting Gown, and forbidding, and restraining; and 
there isa building up on the other side. On the one 
side there is the rooting out of vanity, and pride, and 
selfishness; and on the other side there is the cultiva- 
tion of meekness, and gentleness, and benevolence, 
and the other graces. . 

Such is the work which we are carrying ov, and 
every man ought to have evidence in himself that it is 
being carried on successfully. Do you want to know 
whether you are growing in grace or not? Do not 
measure your prayers, but your dispositions. Do you 
want to know whether you are growing in grace or 
not? Do not measure your church diameter. A man 
can be a good churchman and a poor Christian. Meas 
ure not your exterior qualities, but your interior 
qualities. Purity, disinterestedness, generosity, mag- 
ranimity,. love to God and love to men, which make 
it daylight where you are, and summer in your soul— 
these will be your proper tests. ‘ 

We often have our doubts and fears as to whether 
we are going to be saved. I do not suppose we shall 
ever be delivered from our doubts and fears. A great 
many of them are necessary; buta great many more 
of them are unnecessary. 

Suppose a man should go to his doctor and say that 
he was very uncertain as to whether or not he was 
healthy; that he had grave doubts as to whether he 
had not the lumbago! I think the doctor would say 
to him, “If you had the lumbago you would have no 
doubt about it.’’? If a great, red-faced, robust man 
should go to his physician and say, ‘“‘ Doctor, do you 
think I have the consumption? Do you think my 
lungs are affected?’ the doctor would laugh at him. 
So men go about sounding themselves on this question 
and that in spiritual things, doubting whether they 
are healthy or not. If you have the dyspepsia, you 
may be sure that you will find it out before anybody 
-else does. If your liver is out of order, you may be 
sure that you will knowit. If you have the rheuma- 
tism, or the gout, you will knowit. And if you have 
had any of these diseases, and are getting over them, 
you will know that, too. Lect him that stole steal no 
more. Does not a man know whether he is leaving 
off the habit of thieving or not? Let him that lied 
lie no more. Does not a man know whether he is 
straightening up in the matter of truth or not? Let 
him that is envious be envious no more; let him that 
is proud be proud no more; let him that is selfish be 
selfish no more. Does not a man know whether he is 
becoming humble and generous or not? Does nota 
man know whether he is growing in one direction or 
another? If ke does not, let him ask his wife, his chil- 
dren, his servants, or his neighbors. Suppose a hedze- 
hog should go about saying, ‘Do you think my quills 
are as Jong and as sharp as they used to be?” I think 
a person would know, if a hedgehog touched him, 
whether bis quills were long and sharp or not. If you 
want help in self-examivation you may get it right by 
you, from the people that you know. You are to 
judge of yourself by the impression which you make 
uponthem. Let your light so shine before men that 
they may see your good works, and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven. Do any of your household glorify 
-God on account of what they see in you? Are little 
children made more hopeful and happy because you 
live among them? If a man does not make anybody 
happier or better, he may be sure that he is not born 
into the right kingéom. 


Mr.——. ‘When young men find themselves possessed of 
strong pride, and of a fiery temper, and are determined to 
overcome them, where shall they go for help? 


Mr. BEECHER.—If you had asked how to overcome 
these things, I could have told you better. Watch and 
pray lest ye enter into temptation, is the general pre- 
scliptionp. I willexplain what I understand this to 
mean. In the warfare-which we are waging with our 
passions, as distinguished from our higher nature, our 
passions are inflammatory. If once a spark falls upon 
them they explode, and you cannot prevent it. You 
can keep fire away from powder; but when you have 
once touched fire to powder it will do no good to say 
your prayers; you will go up in spite of yourselves if 
there isenough ofit. Our appetites and passions are 
of such a nature that you must cure them or kes3p 
them away from temptation if you would avoid any 
explosion. If a manis very passionate, and he has 
been accustomed to give way to his passion, and he 
wants to overcome it he must watch against being 
tempted. If the fire comes to the powder you will 
have adischarge. You must look out beforehand. 

A man who is liable to be tempted needs to have a 
double catch. He needs to keep himself clear of temp- 
tations. He ought not to precipitate himself into the 
midst ofthem. A manshould understand where he is 

‘liable to be tempted, and then he should be vigilant, 
and see that that point is guarded. If the good man of 
the house had krown that his house would be entered 

-in the night he would have watched, and notsuffered it 





to be broken open. If you have had habits of temper, 
take care that you do not go where your temper 
will be tried. If you have had drinking habits be care- 
ful that you do not go where the sight or smell of 
liquor will tempt you to drink again. If you are going 
to maintain your good resolutions, if you are going to 
reform your habits, keep away from evil. Pass not by 
it. Turnfromit. Avoid it. Avoid the very appear- 
ance of it. Aman who has being leading a lustful 
and lascivious life cannot afford to go into thecom- 
pany of those who have been accustomed to go with 
him. No amount of resolving to doright will save a 
man if he remains under the influences which have led 
him to go wrong. Ifaman wear garments in which 
powder is wrought into the texture, he cannot safely 
go andhire out inablacksmith’s shop. A man must 
take care of himself. 

Now, in respect to all your faults, you must watch. 
Prayer will not help you unless you have done that. 
It will not have time to help you. Praying is a good 
thing; but after the boiler is burst, and you are thirty 
feet in the air, itis not exactly the time to pray. You 
should have watched the steam-gauge, and seen to it 
that the boiler did not burst. 

If one is in earnest he knows where the thief will 
break into his house, he knows where the weak door 
is, he knows where he will be tempted; and let him 
watch there. 

The source from which a man may derive help in his 
endeavors to overcome his passions and appetites de- 
pends upon circumstances. The help which he re- 
ceives from the church, depends upon what church he 
goesinto. Some do not get any help at all from the 
church. Some churches are like those Trust-Com- 
panies wherea man can go and deposit his silver and 
gold and bonds, and have them keptso securely that no- 
body can take them away, but where they are simply 
kept, and are doing nothing. The church should be 
a garden where men are taken and planted as in a 
nursery in frames or in parterres,and where with 
good soil and a good summer, they will grow and 
blossom and bear fruit. Whether you grow in a 
church will depend upon what church you get into, 
and upon what the preaching in that church is, aad 
upon what the social influences are there. In this 
particular church there is a social spirit. Men are 
looked after and followed up, and comforted, as well 
asinstructed. The difference between people in the 
church and people out of the cuurch is about the same 
as the difference between a tree in the highway anda 
treein an orchard. The soil may be as good in the high- 
way as it is inthe orchard; but if a tree is in the high- 
way the boys will club it, and the cattle will rub them- 
themselves against it, and the carts will bump against 
it; and what with having its limbs broken, and being 
disbarked, and being rubbed, it has a pretty hard time 
to get alovg and bear fruit. A mancan bea Christian 
out in the world instead of in the church; but he is 
subject to ten thousand evil influences; and generally 
speaking he is rather a ragged Christian. 

But whatever help you get, whether you get it in 
the church or out of the church, you get from God 
who is over all, and in all, and for all, and throuzh 
all. Whatever you get from your fellow men, or 
from teaching, or from ordinances, you get from God 
whose spirit is seeking, as it were, to re-embody itself 
in human experience and human affairs. 

As to the matter of final victory, I believe there are 
many who ripen in this life to such a degree that the 
battle is comparatively over here, and they aresimply 
developing more and more largely the blossom and the 
fruit that isin them. There are others who, I think, 
have not come to that state of ripeness, and never will 
on earth. We are not born in thesame way. Our prob- 
lem is not the same in life. 

A man can go to Liverpool in a scow, if it is a good 
one, and he has good weather, and he has enough oars- 
men; but I should not expect that he would prefer 
going in a scow in which he would have to be inces- 
santly at work, instead of in a yacht in which he 
could have a pleasant and comfortable passage, and 
make progress on his voyage when sleeping at night 
as well as when enjoying himself by day. 

Now, if God does not make some men blunt-bowed, 
Iam no judge of architecture. If some men do not 
make the voyage of life in a scow—a2 miserable craft 
which does not do more than just keep them above 
the water—then Iam mistaken. Here are men who 
are bull-headed, thick-necked, full of animal passions 
and bad tendencies, which they have inherited from 
their fathers and mothers; and they have to fight 
against these passions and tendencies, and many of 
them will have to fight to the last days of their lives. 
But I do net think that the state to which they attain 
here is the highest state to which they can attain. [ 
think those who have striven in this life and failed to 
reach the top of the bill, will go on and rise still higher 
in the other life. 

On the other hand, some men are made sharp- 
bowed. They are sailors from their birth. And it is 
expected that all those who are thus endowed will 
help to maintain others who cannot help themselves. 
They have a power, by the grace of God, not only to 
make a successful voyage themselves but to succor 
foundering ships. Itis their duty here and there to 
be ministers of God’s economy to thousands of others. 
There are mapy who are born with all the elements 
of meekness and gentleness and love, and whom it 
takes but little to bring into the kingdom of God; aad 
they are shining lights in the church. Their life is 
full of sweetness and peace and tranquility; aad they 








are beacons for others tosteer by on their troublesome 
course in life, 

But these should not be held up for models, as 
though everybody could pattern after them. It is a 
mistake to suppose that everybody can attain what 
some men attain. There is a diversity of gifts. Some 
persons are endowed with one kind of erganization, 
and others are endowed with another kind. Some 
men are born near the kingdom of God, and others 
are born afar off from the kingdom of God; and some 
have to travel all their lives to get to the poiat where 
others started. 
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Lectures on the Science of Religion; with a Feper on 
Buddhist Nihilism, and a Translation of the Dham- 
a ag or ** Path of Virtue.’ By Max Miller, 
M.A. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1872. 

The four lectures on the Science of Religion, the 
paper on Buddhist Nihilism, and the translation 
of the Dhammapada are separate works, brought 
together to make this book. The science of religion as 
here laid out by Professor Muller is confined to what 
he calls ‘‘ comparative theology,” or the study of the 
historical forms of religion. He asserts that “ theo- 
retic theology” cannot be philosophically and finally 
treated till all the evidence that can possibly be gained 
from a comparative study of the religions of the world 
has been fully collected, classified and analyzed; and 
he claims that Christianity encourages such a study 
and has nothing to fear from its results : 

















“Nearly every religion seems to adopt the language of tke 
Pharisee rather than of the publican. It is Christianity alone 
which, as the religion of humanity, as the religion of no caste, 
of no chosen people, has taught us to respect the history of 
humanity as a whole, to discover the traces of a divine wis- 
dom and love in the government of all the races of mankind, 
and to recognize, if possible, even in the lowest and crudest 
forms of religious belief, not the work of demoniacal agen- 
cies, but something that makes us perceive, with St. Peter, 
‘that God is no respecter of persons, but that in every nation 
he that feareth Him and workceth righteousness is accepted 
with Him.” 


Since we have to seek for the traces of religions in 
the larguages which enshrined them, it is not 
surprising that the best classification of the lead- 
ing historical religions rests upon the fundamen- 
tal classification of languages. Profeszor Mliller 
shows that the divisions into true and false, revealed 
and natural, polytheistic, monotheistic, etc., though 
practically useful in some ways, will not serve fora 
scientific comparison. The latter in particular is not 
natural, but arbitrary, classing religions together by 
the number of their deities, as Linnwus classed plants 
by the number of pistiJs, stamens and petils. A true 
classification of religions, as of species, must recognize 
their affiliations and possible common origins; it must 
be genetic: and this condition involves the recogni- 
tion of the intimate relationship, especially in early 
history, of language, pationality and religion. 

Accordingly, Professor Muller classifies the eizht 
religions of which we have records in canonical books 
under the heads of the three great race-stocks, the 
Turanian, Aryan and Semitic. The only Turaoiin 
book-religions are the Chinese codes of Confucius and 
Lao-tse. Among the Aryans, the Hindus have given 
rise to Brahmanism and Buddhism (the latter being the 
direct offspring and antigonist of the former) and the 
Persians to Zoroastrianism. Among the Semit'c na- 
tiens the Hebrews produced Judaism and Christiaaity, 
and the Arabs, Mohammedanism. The creeds of the 
Greeks and Romans, the Teutons, Celts, and Slavonic 
nations, and the ancient inhabitants of the American 
continents, as well as those early beliefs which pre- 
ceded the appearance of the book-religions in many 
nations, must be studied without the aid of canonical 
books. And the difficulty which the student finds in 
the remote past will arise in a new form to perplex the 
science of the present and future religions of men; 
since civilization is obliterating the race-barriers, and 
nationality is no longer the rigid limitof religion. Out- 
wardly, sects are multiplying ; inwardly, Christianity 
is infecting the world. 

Professor Miiller finds the three great families of 
religions to possess marked characteristics. The Tura- 
nian (Chinese) is a worship of a host of single spirits, 
some natural, i. ¢., personifications of sea, sky, rivers, 
etc., and some ancestral. To this has been added, 
among more refined thinkers, a belief in two higher 
powers, good and evil. The Semitic religions are 
marked by certain names of the Deity, which appear 
among the Babylonians, Phoenicians and Carthagin- 
ians as well as the Jews, Christians and Mohammed- 
ans. The characteristic common feature in the relig- 
ions of peoples so widely different is, as Professor 
Mililler says, almost impossible to name in a word; but 
he ventures to describe it as ‘“‘a worship of Godin 
History, of God as affecting the destinies of individuals 
and races and nations rather than of God as wielding 
the powers of nature.’”’ The Semitic names of Deity 
are suggestive of moral qualities, seldom of dramatic 
personality; and the Semitic polytheisms tended easily 
to flow into monotheism. The Aryan names of Deity, 
on the other hand, are all originally expressive of 
natural powers, and the worship of God in nature. 
“The gods of the Aryan pantheon assume an indi- 
viduality so strongly marked and permanent, that 
with the Aryans, a transition to monotheism required 
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a powerful struggle, and seldom took effect without 
iconoclastic revolutions or philosophical despair.”’ 

In the fourth lccture, Professor Muller eloquently 
pleads, not only for the careful study, but also for the 
charitable and sympathetic interpretation of the 
heathen religions; for the hearty recognition of the 
truths which they contain, and the human aspirations 
which in them have sought guidance or through them 
found utterance. , 

Buddhism, for instance, in its numerous varieties is 
the religion of the majority of mankind ; but it holds 
its place by virtue, not of its complicated philosophy, 
but of the practical wisdom, charity, sympathy,— 
in a word, ethical Christianity, contained in its 
maxims and parables. The Roman Catholic, Bigau- 
det, now Bishop of Ramatha, says in his work on the 
life of Buddha, “It will not be deemed rash to assert 
that most of the moral truths prescribed by the gospel 

-are to be met with in the Buddhistic scriptures.”” And 

Professor Muller, addressing the German philologists, 
after quoting a pathetic parable of Buddhaghosha, 
concludes: 

“Gentlemen, this is a specimen of the true Budd- 
hism; this is the language, intelligible to the poor and 
the suffering, which has endeared Buddhism to the 
hearts of millions,—not the silly, metaphysical phan- 
tasmagoria of worlds of gods and worlds of Brahma, 
or final dissolution of the soul in Nirvana,—no, the 
beautifuJ, the tender, the humanly true, which, like 
pure gold, lies buried in all religions, even in the sand 
of the Buddhist Canon.”’ 


The Life and Times of Henry, Lord Broughen ; r 
Written by Himself. In three volumes. Vol. III. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1872. 

Like the two previous volumes, this concluding one 
is constructed on the principle of including no scenes 
in which—in his own estimation, at least—the narrator 
was not the central figure. Occasionally the ezotism 
is even ludicrously pronounced :— 

“We .. . beat the Government sfter a debate of no 
great interest, in which, indeed, neither Peel nor I took any 
part.”’—p. 54. 

“Tn fact, I know that Huskisson‘told a friend of mine that 
he did not see how any Government could go onrwere I with- 
out office.’’—p. 58. 

“The Commons were summoned in the usual way; and, 
having received the speech, he [King William IV.] read it with 
a clear and firm voice. I doubtif any part of it was listened 
to beyond the first sentence, prefixed to the draft, and which 
I alone had any hand in writing.’’—p. 81. 

* As for the Government, it is not to be denied that I kept 
them together, . . and Lord Grey never was satisfied 
with any debate in which I did not come forward.’’—p. 293. 

Perhaps it wes owing to the life-long habit of ignor- 
ing considerations of good taste and self-restraint, as 
much as to the manifold strong qualities he unques- 
tionably possessed, that Lord Brougham succeeded in 
forcing himself, through obstacles that would have 
daunted any other man, to his almost marvelous suc- 
cesses. Itis, in this view, not surprising that, writing 
in extreme old age, he should fail to employ a sem- 
blance of modesty that would have been no better than 
an affectation. For similar reasons, it was so much a 
matter of course that a man who had been in the con- 
stant practice of writing sloppy English for more than 
three-score years should continue to do so to the end, 
that it would not be worth while to pause upon his 
grammatical shortcomings, were it not for the singular 
exemplification to be found among them of a gross 
blunder that is fast becoming universal among even 
the best English writers, and to which our autobiogra- 
pher was so especially addicted that within ten pages 
(pp. 99-109) which we have particularly scrutinized, 
there are no fewer than thirteen perpetrations of it. 
This is the incapacity of any Englishman, however 
highly educated—teste any issue of the Times, the 
Quarterly Review, or the Saturday Revicw—to manage 
a participle predicated of a substantive,—an incapacity 
as absolute as that of the lower-class cockney to mas- 
ter the aspirated h, or of a Scot, a Hibernian, or, we 
must admit, most Americans, to choose corre3tly be- 
tween shall and will. When the substantive chances 
to be a pronoun, the difference between the possessive 
2nd the objective form is so marked as generally to 
obviate the vulgarism which, in the case of nouns, is 
invariable; yet, curiously enough, a single letter of 
Lord Brougham’s (p. 248) contains three instances of 
the construction. In the first there happens to be a 
noun, and it suffices to drag two pronouns into error: 

* As for you and Althorp or me dreaming . . . of throw- 
ing up the Government—.” 

In the second, the pronoun, standing alone, gets its 

proper form: 

* As for your going out at the end of the session—.”’ 

In the third, there are only nouns, which of course 

have no chance of salvation: 

* Graham and Stanley going gives no one—.”’ 

Of our author’s capability of grammatical lapses of 

another sort, witness this specimen (p. 344): 

“She then let me know that it was her I had handed out to 
dinner.”’ 

Of tke general tenor of the volume, it may be said 
that it consists almost wholly of disjointed scraps of 
the author’s correspondence during the time of his 
Chancellorship in the Ministry, first of Lord Grey, then 
of Lord Melbourne. From the chapters concerning 
the passage of the Reform Bill of 1832 some interesting 
information may be picked out, but much less than 
any one could imagine without having worked his way 
through the volume. So the last chapter—a‘kind of 
appendix of biographical sketches {of some of Lord 
Brougham’s favorite contemporaries, Lords Holland, 





Palmerston, John Russell, Abinger, Plunkett, Gren- 
ville, Ellenborough, and Durham, and King Louis 
Phillipe—contains some anecdotes and estimates of 
character that have real value. Readers of Lord 
Campbell’s excoriation of Brougham in his Lives of 
the Lord Chancellors, will also be amused by the 
force—one can seldom attribute adroitness to any of 
Brougham’s achievements—with which that canny 
Scot’s testimony is impugned, if not fairly smashed. 
But, in general, we can only say, as we did of a former 
volume, that, while the virtuoso in English political 
technicalities and cabinet intrigues may get some light 
from these pages, ordinary people will find them 
simply unreadable. 


FICTION. 


The Vessels of the Sanctuary; a Tale of Normandy. 
(New York: D.and J. Sadlier & Co.) The scope of this 
little book is fully given by its title-page. Melchise- 
dec-like, it boasts neither father nor mother, author 
nor preface—an omission the more remarkable in view 
of the fact that the plot is well arranged, the dramatic 
effect is good, and the tale is told in such a simple, 
pleasing style, that the interest of the reader is sus- 
tained throughout the perusal. 

In the troublous times preceding the Reign of Ter- 
ror, and just prior to his flight from his parish, the 
Abbé Duval, assisted by his sacristan, Fleuriot, buried 
the vessels of the sanctuary, to prevent their seizure 
by the revolutionary party. Crediting the prevalent 
rumor that the Abbé had suffered martyrdom, Fleu- 
riot disposed of the sacred utensils and used the pro- 
ceeds for his own support. Twelve years later, Duval 
returned to his parish, and met the charge of sacri- 
legious robbery by promising to restore the vessels of 
the sanctuary to their accustomed place on the altar. 
The subsequent discovery of the theft and the detec- 
tion of Fleuriot opens the way for the display of a 
large magnanimity on the part of the Abbé, 
Tom Carter ; or, The Ups and Downs of ia. 

the London edition. (Boston: Henry Hoyt.) 

The story of Tom Carter, as well as that of Robart 
Rowe’s Parcel, contained in the same volume, deals in 
a mild way with ‘life below stairs’? in London. The 
heroes are shop-boys and footmen, and their trials are 
of the usual character—unjust accusation, etc. In the 
second story, a policeman’s boy does some amateur 
detective work, and rights injured innocence. 


Emmanuel, and Other Stories. By Ellen E. Dickin- 
son. (New York: T. Whitaker & Co.) These four 
short stories are gracefully written. The first de- 
scribes the appearance of the Christ-child at a Christ- 
mas party, and his coming again, the year after, to 
call to heaven a gentle girl-cripple. The rest are all in 
the minor key—too much pathos being the literary 
weakness of the whole collection. Print, paper and 
binding are very tasteful—the frontispiece, a wood-cut 
of a Christmas-tree, being the only inferior feature, 
detracting from the elegant appearance of the book. 


The Schooner Mary Ann. By Jacob Abbott. (New 
York: Dodd & Mead.) This is the third volume of the 
August stories, aud narrates how August and Elvie 
came home in a schooner from Boston to New York, 
August imparting to his young charge (just as Jonas 
and Beechnut and all Mr. Abbott's good elder boys in 
charge of affairs always did and do) much moral and 
intellectual food en route. We must confess that we 
still read these stories with pleasure and profit; and 
as for children, it is a blessing that they so much like 
what is clearly so good for them. 


POETRY. 


The second volume of Mr. Bryant’s translation 
of the Odyssey (James R. Osgood & Co.), containing 
the last twelve books of the poem, manifests the same 
qualities as its predecessor. The verse is smooth, 
flowing and musical, the language felicitous and terse, 
strikingly abundant in Saxon words, and deficient 
only in fire and sonorous rhythmic surge, such as we 
instinctively call Homeric. The more quiet nature of 
the Odyssey leads this one defect to be less conspicuous 
here than in the translation of the Iliadfrom the same 
hand. The twenty-third book contains a direct de- 
scription of the slaying of the sailors by the returned 
Ulysses, and this we cannot but find somewhat tame 
in the translation, though Mr. Bryant’s vision of it 
pleases us better, on the whole, than most of his battle 
passages in the lliad. It is, however, the passage in 
the twenty-fourth book, which depicts the recognition 
by Penelope, and the conjugal chat of the re-united 
couple, that seems to us best suited to the quiet power 
and beauty of Mr. Bryant's style. 


The Minor Poems of Homer (New York: A. Sen 
bam and Co.) are offered to us in the happy transla- 
tions of Parnell, Chapman, Shelley, Congreve and 
Hole, together with an English version of the life of 
Homer by Herodotus. It is scarcely necessary to tell 
scholars that Homer probably did not write the Battle 
of the Frogs and Mice, or the Hymns and Epigrams, 
and that Herodotus is not certainly the author of the 
Life. But this does not detract from the interest of 
there unquestionably ancient works, which we are 
giad to seerecalled in so pleasant a dress to the general 
reader. The translations have a quaint and stately 
style which invests the poems with an additional 
charm. , 


Bayard Taylor’s Masque of the Gods (James R. 
Osgood & Co.) is a dramatic poem, in which Blohim, 
Immanuel, and the geds of the principal heathen 
religions, as well as animals, rocks, mountains, the 
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sea, man, 2 Voice ‘from space, a chorus of spirits, etc., 
take part. The voice from space is that of the supreme, 
unsearchable Deity; and the moral of the poem 
appears to be, that all religions have sought Him, 
while Christianity has most nearly approached to a 
true conception of Him. The plan of the poem may 
be considered audacious, but there is no irreverence 
in the execution of it. The best poetry is in the 
choruses—particularly those of the caverns and the 
rivers, which have an echo of Goethe in them, 
The rest of the work—which is not long—is mainly 
philosophy in blank verse. 


Dr. Bonar’s Song of the New Creation and Other 
Pieces (Robert Carter and Brothers) will be welcome 
to many readers who have found consolation and 
inspiration in his Hymns of Faith and Hope. The 
simplicity, fervor and spirituality, no less than the 
musical flow of the verse, which Dr. Bonar’s devo- 
tional hymns display, have endeared him to all 
Christian souls. We cannot say that he never falls 
into commonplace; but it is certainly remarkable 
that ke maintains on the whole, with apparent ease, a 
fresh as well as an elevated style. Writing good 
hymns is not a thing of every day; and Dr. Bonar 
stands high among the living psalmists of the Church. 


Olrig Grange (James R. Osgood & Co.) is a new 
poem, published anonymously in England, and re- 
ceived there with a remarkable unanimity of critical 
applause. Like Mrs. Browning’s Aurora Leigh, itis a 
story in verse; avd the narrative itself, though not 
novel in plot, is full of interest. It describes the life 
and loves of a brother and sister, the former of whom 
is perhaps the principal character of the poem. His 
love is bestowed upon a young lady of the period, who 
returns it, after a fashion; but is led to reject him, 
partly by the counsels of her worldly mother, partly by 
the: arguments of her worldly father, and partly by 
doubts of her more or less worldly self. He turns to 
hard work as a cure for his disappointment,.wears 
himself out, and dies. His sister’s happier history runs 
side by side with his sad story. On these simple 
threads are strung many passages of great power, 
principally displayed in social satire and in the analy- 
sis of character. One critic has been reminded of Mrs. 
Browning by the blank verse, and of Robert Browning 
by the rhymed stanzas, which bear the principal cur- 
rent of the narrative; and the resemblance is not alte- 
gether fanciful: though it would perhaps be nearer 
the truth to say, that the poem, being thoroughly 
modern in tone, recalls, at one point or another, all the 
modern poets who are not, like Morris, studiously an- 
tique in their manner. 

Poems by Mrs. Emma A. Bell, A. M. (Lippincott), 
is the work of a Colorado lady, and, we infer, a recent 
graduate from some Eastern women’s-college, since 
there is no sign of the inspiration of the Great West, 
except in the first lines of the dedication. The poems 
are sentimental and fluent, but quite conventional, both 
in choice and in treatment of subjects. They show 
enjoyment of natural beauty and sincere Christian 
feeling; but they do not manifest or promise original 
creative power. 


Messrs. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., of this 
eity, have in press, and are upon the eve of issuing, a 
new Church Hymn Book, which, from the weli known 
taste and enterprise of the publisher, the admirable 
adaptability to his task of Dr. Hatfield, the compiler, 
and the learning and skill of Mr.S. P. Warren, who 
has had charge of its musical department, promises to 
be one of the very best works of its class. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Authors. Prices. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS, New York. 
Thomas McElrath, - “Commercial Dictionary.” 
: JAMES R. OSGOOD, Boston. : 
John G. Saxe, . ‘Fables and Legends.” + « $150 
Anonymous,. . o “GiupGremee.”. »« «§ tle 1530 
T. B. PETERSON & CO, Philadelphia, 
Miss Eliza A. Lacan . “Who shall be Victor?” 150 
Alex. Dumas, - “Memoirs of a Physician.” 109 


BE. STEIGER, New York. 
“The Kindergarten in America.” 

D. APPLETON & Co., New York. 
Sir Charles Lyell. . = oes of Geology,” (Vol. I.) 
Mrs. E_ BD. Wallace, - ‘* A Woman’s Ex eperiences in Europe.” 
James Hinton - «  « “The Mystery 0 
J. Fennimore cooper, - « “Whe Deersiayer.” .°. , v6) 

A. D. F. RANDOLPH, New York. 
8. Irenzus Prime, ‘ “ Walking with God.” 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Spencer F. Baird (Editor) ‘“ Annual Record - Science and 
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Miss Mul . . “A Brave 15) 
w. J. Rolfe Kicaitor), ‘ - “Shakespeare’s Jultus Coesar. * 9) 
inesies Lever. - « “Lord Kilgobbin 159 
H. Palmer, M.A., : “the Desert of the Exodus.” 3 0) 
Philip Smith, "MLA. * - “Ancient History of the East.” 100 


JOHN WILEY & SON, New York. 
A. J. Downing, “‘ The Fruits and Fruit Trees of America.”’ (Vol. L) 
J.B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 


George B. Wood, M.D., “ Historical and elpers in the Memoires.” 
Wm. Welsh (Editor), . |. ‘Women Hel ers in the Church.’ 
Stephen pee, M.D., Ph ss: Autobiography 

“ Stella,” . “Minna Monte.” 
CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Boston. 


8.W.Hanks,. . . “The Black Valley Railroad.” 108 
HurD & HOUGHTON, New York, 

J.S.£h w Btudies in Poetry and Eemocpete: ” 6 190 
Fred. bas son Maurice, **The Lord’s Pra: e 1% 
LEE & SHEPARD, Reve. 

Francis Gardner and others, ** Selections from latin a "1% 
Profs. Schellen, Roscoe and Huggihs, “ Spectrum 25 

e Rev. J. G. Wood, . “Stran a Dralion, itusirated )3 03 
The Rev. Robert Colyer, apne The I fe that Now - 18 
The Same, > z o eaeare and Life.” . . « 159 
TheSame, . . “A Man in ack ” ae 158 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, Washington. 
“The Ninth Census—Agriculture.” 
SOUTH WESTERN PUBLISHING Co., St. Louis. 
The Rev. C. W. Miller, . “Infant Baptism. ” 
We have also received current numbers of the following publica- 
tions: 
Galaxry—' estminster Review—D2m0- 
Feune 7 btw ~ Popwlar_ Science 
New i. The Sunday M: Words—Philadel- 
and New—The Radical— The Canadian Monthiy— 
Toronto, The American Church Review—Harttord. 
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FASHIOMS FoR SUMMER.—The Dolly Varden 
Polonaise is the charming novelty of the sea- 
son, where wash material is used. It can be 
changed from an elegant tight-fitting polonaise 
to a plain pelisse in less than three minutes, and 
then readjusted as quickly. It requires‘oniy 
six yardsof yard widegoods. Wefurnishthe 
pattern with a cloth model which shows exactly 
how to make and put it together, and how it 
will look when finished. Price, one dollar. 
Special offer. Any person who will eut this 
notice out and inclose it with one dollar to us 
before June 1st, we will mail to them this pat- 
tern with the cloth model and send Smith’s Il- 
lustrated Pattern Bazaar for one year free. 
Now is the timeto subscribe for the best fash- 
jon magazine in the world, and the only fashion 
publication in this country that imports styles 
and sells patterns of them. We furnish cloth 
models with every pattern. If you wish to see 
a cut and description of our Dolly Varden 
Polonaise, see 2d page of this paper May Ist. 
A. BURDETTE SMITH, 914 Broadway, NewYork. 


THE SCIENCE OF HEALTH is a new monthly, 
the first number of which is just ready. Itis 
an able exponent of all that pertains to the 
PRESERVATION Of HEALTH and the prevention 
of DISEASES and their remedies. It is just 
what is needed here where sickness and infirm- 
ity are therule, and health the exception. The 
first number contains much that is valuable, 
and worth many times its price, which is only 
20cents. Subscription price, $2.00ayear. We 
say send for it, read it, practice its teachings, 
and save many times its price in Docrors’ 
Bruus. Address 8S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 
Broadway, New York. 


HovUsEKEEPERS.—The American Institute 
awards the premium to Electro Silicon as being 
the best article for cleaning and polishing Sil- 
ver, Plated Ware, &c. Sold by Jewelers, Drug- 
gists, House Furnishing and Grocery Stores. 
CoFFiN, REDINGTON & Co., Agents, No. 9 Gold 
Street, New York. 


Facts FOR THE LADIES.—Mrs. M. G. Phil- 
lips, Fort Ann, N. Y., has had a Wheeler and 
Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine since 1854, doing 
shirt work and family sewing, without repairs, 
and it is now in good working order. See the 
new Improvements and Woods’ Lock-Stitch 
Ripper. 


HAVE y ou seen WILSON’S PATENT ADJUST- 
ABLE IRON CHAIR? Above thirty different 
changes, for the invalid sick or well, it is in- 
valuable. Asabed, lounge, or chair, no equal. 
Call and see them, or send for a circular, at 38 
Reade Street, New York. 


BoREs in the guise of traveling agents not 
employed by us. Thus we sell our scales at 
such low prices. Sold on trial anywhere in 
the United States. Free Price List. The Jones 
Scale Works, Binghamton, N. Y. 


How TO EARN A Few DOLLARS.—Take an 
agency for the new Health Menthly. THE 
SCIENCE OF HEALTH. $2a year. Send stamp 
for particulars to 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, 
New York. 


SEenD to Forrester M'f’g Co., 3 Park Place, 
N. Y., for circular of best non-freezing Pump 
for wells and cisterns. Can be used with hose 
in case of fire. 


THE ONLY PROPER THING to use for clean- 
ing silver is Indexical Silver Soap. Asa paint 
‘cleaner it is simply perfect. 


KIMBALL BROTHERS, Boston, is the place to 
buy your Fine Carriages. Send for Catalogue 
of styles. Mailed free 


FoR A STYLISH AND BECOMING HAT, call on 
BURKE, 210 Broadway, corner of Fulton St. 


O SLEEPLEss ONE! with aching head. 
| Get Baker’s Spring and Bolster Bed. 


PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK needs only to be 
tried. It marks permanently and beautifully. 


THE best and the cheapest—the famous Hal- 
ford Leicestershire Table Sauce. 





M*™ C. C. ‘THOMSON _ 


Will purchase anything required for personal wear 
= household use, at five per cent. upon cost of af- 
ticle. Information in ee to styles, with circu- 
lar. upon application. If samples are wanted, in- 
close eight Roguae stamps. 2 pocmaitted to refer 
%0 Rev. tp Frothingham; ok D.D.; 5 & 
Cossart, with — lametaile bo. aris: 
a a 
ms of G. P. Putna ¥ 


Merchant ith, A. T. Ste Cowart 6 & Co. 
c. Cc. THOMSON, 341 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





PURCHASING AGENCY. 


Mrs. MARY E. LAMBERT having resumed 
her long-established Purchasing Agency, will be 
pleased to make purchases for our readers. She 
Will also give without charge, any information in 
regard to fashions and materials, where stamp is 
enclosed to prepay postage. 
sel yung py arate Boot lice te, ce balance 
C= 

Mrs. MARY E. LAMBERT, 
Care Sun Office. 
New . York City. 


FRO REFRIGERATOR, with Water Cooler.— 





224 West ae Pent tnd St. 


- 





’ with Bathing and 
Billiara 


ej UST READY. 
THE WEALTH OF THE WEST. 





MINES, MILLS, and FURNACES 
OF THS 
PACIFIC STATES and TERRITORIES ; 
An Account of the Condition, Resources, and 
Methods of the Mining and Metallurgical 


Industry in those Regions, chiefly re- 
lating to the PRECIOUS METALS. 


By ROSSITER W. RAYMOND. PH. D., 


U. 8. Commissioner of Mining Statistics; Editor of 
the “ Engineering and Mining Journal,” etc.; Au- 
thor of “The Mines of the Wes-,” “ American 
Mines and Mining,” etc. 


l vol. Octavo, 567 pages. Extra Cloth, Beveled 
Boards. Price $3.50. 


J. B. FORD & CO., Pubtisherr, 
27 PARK PLACE, NEw YORK. 
G2 For sale by Booksellers, or matled postpaid on 
receipt of price by the Pubiishers. es 
Practical —Educational—Scientific. 


(GG ABDENER'S MONTHLY, 
EDITED BY THOMAS MEEHAN, 








$2.00 per annum, 
Specimens, your choice, 20 cts. 
surplus stock, free. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER writes: 

“Others may know of a potter, Horticultural 
Magazine in America. I DO NOT. 

Address, CHAS. H. “MAR ROT, 
No. 814 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


LL BOOK LOVERS should subscribe to the 

AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST, a Monthly Journal 
of literature. and Repository of Notes and 
Queries. Bend stamp fo for eS ONS 


8 
Nussau street, New York. 
Bubscription, $1 per year. Cheap edition, 50 cents. 


HEY K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 


133 Nassau STREET, 


American Or Foreign n Publications sent by mail 
post-paid qt Catalogue prices. 


HE ORIGINAL $500 PRIZE STO. 
RIES, 8 vols., and the New Prize Series, 13 
vols., now ready, embrace some of the best 8.8. 
books ever ast vy ee American public. 
D. Puolishers, Boston. 
DAY & CO., hase Nik: Catalogues free. 

















AaeEnts! AcEents! AgeEnts! 


We will pay $40 per week in cash, and expenses, 
to good agents who will engage with us at once. 
Everything furnished. Adares: 

F. A. ELLS & CO., ‘Charlotte, Mich. 


IRST-CLASS AGENTS WANTED 


To canvass for Rev. Dr. J. P. THOMPSON’S 
“HOME WORSHIP for Every Day in the Year.” 
Recommended by and suited to all denominations, 
and considered the best Subscription Book of the 
times. This work meets a want felt by all classes 
of Evangelical Christians. Liberal terms are of- 
fered. Apply to H. A. BROWN & CQ., 144 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston. 








sneED pos Canv Aseuns for JOHN 8. C 
TT's N w Work, viz:—‘* The _ aS 
of Christianity 2 dame] ‘?his will supplya 
reat need, and must prove & very BS 7 ular book 
or canvassers. Address, B. B. RUSSELL, Pub- 
lisher, Boston, Mass. 


66 RST LOVE.”— 
Dts ti Merry’s Museum. ‘a 





rate Wanted for 


fine steel engravi First Love,” “tiee to fo ov 
subscriber. meirite fer specimen and term _ 
HORACE B. FULLER, Publisher, Seaton. 





Eronavines AND CHROMOS; 
ten cents to ELLIOT, 
BLAKBESLER aS NOYES. Boston. for Catalogue, 


A MERICAN HOUSE, 


BOSTON, Mass. 
The Largest First-Class House in New England, 


Vertical Railway, Suits, and Single Apartments, 

) ant teem yr, eopnecting 

Halls, Tele; e, and 5 
‘LEWis RICE & SON. Proprietors, 


Tico GARDNER FIRE EXTIN- 


Ahh nani the best Exti isher ever 
anne Itisalways ready; it is self-acting, and 
works with WONDERFULe ciency. Is an absolute 

oe from fire. Approved and adopted by 
he Government for use on steam veessia, and in 
the Army and Next Send for Descriptive Circu- 

lar. LA. FIRE EX. 
1306 Chestunt Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 


S* OF CUT PAPER PATTERNS, 


OF INFANTS’ WARDROBE, 
Comprising six articles, namely; 


540 732 
Cloak. Gored Robe. 











412 337 
Yoke Slip. Night Slip. 
431 339 
Petticoat. Shirt. 
Bent on receipt of 25cents. No setsseparated. To 
prevent mistakes, persons sending for Patterns 
wes lease write name, County and very plain. 
rns of all kinds sent by mail on receipt of 
ee We a 
f Patterns are reduced, Fone DOW, being 
Pa more than 25 cents. Address 
J. B. SMALL, ; 
PATTERN AND FASHION ROOMS, 
643 Broadway, N. Y., 
Same Block as Grand Central Hotel. 


See our Illustrated advertisement on page III. 
of May Ist. 





OVELLO’S 
CHEAP EDITIONS 
oF 


PIANO-FORTE CLASSICS, 


In paper covers, or handsomely bound, gilt 
edges. 


Bach’s 48 Preludes and Fugues (folt ») wen ony % 
ach’s reludes an i nsctun 
Do. 4 Books, each........ ececssee Sl 60 
Beethoven 8 Arty olehi Sonatas.. oo 30 
Thirty-four Miscellane- 
OUS PlECES........00000 % 150 
Chopin’ s Yefees eeccecccccce coe cccccccece 1B 
$ Po ove 150 
pes ? 150 
ved ] 1 50 
.“ , 1 50 
« ] 200 








relu 

Mendelssohn's Lieder ohne Worte 6 
Books). folio, splendidly bound.. 450 

Mendelssohn’s Lieder ohne Worte, oe- 


tavo 
Mendelssohn’ 's Piano-forte Works, fo- 

lio, splendidly bound, 3 vols., each 50 
ee 8 do. do., octavo, 3'vols. - 





scemneees nakeaueeseenee corecs core SD 8D 
Schubert's Ten Sonatas........ 2 50 
penees, complete 

say P noes pesccceccocccs e 150 

Mozart’s Sonatas............+. 150 250 

Weber’s Complete Pianoforts Works. 175 300 
Schumann’s =, containing forty- 

ey IE 10 200 
Schumann’s Forest Scenes, nine —_ 

Pieces.. redncsecevesoooesseocscese % 


MOTHER GOOSE, 


| NawomaL NURSERY RHYMES. Set to Music 

y J. W. ELLIOTT, with 65 beautiful Illustrations 

ved by the Brothers Dalziel. Paper Boards, 
enra Splendidly bound in cloth, gilt edges, $2.50. 
ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 

2 Send for Catalogue and Lists to 
NOVELLO, EWER & CO,, 
751 BrRoapway, New Yor«. 





“ Best because Cheapest! 
Cheapest because the best!” 


HRISTIAN PRAISE, HYMN, Anp 
TUNE. BOOK! 


CONTAINING 


Five Hundred Live Hymns, Tunes, and 
Set Pieces. 


With an introduction by the Rev. Dr. HirTcHcocK 
of the Union Theol. Seminary, N. Y. 


Its cheapness comes from the absence of lumber ; 
its excellence, from the presence of gems only, 
both of poetry and music. Books of thrice its bulk 
abounding in didactic poetry of unquestioned ex- 
cellence, are plenty; actual experiment, however, 
proves that scarce a third of their contents is or 
can be used in public worship; whilst the cost of 
their useless portions is to the congregation a bur- 
then intolerable. 


CHRISTIAN PRAISE 


Is now in its fifth edition—1 vol., crown octavo, 
price $1.34, retail—and used and recommended by 
congregations and clergy most eminent in the 
Presbyterian Church, Single copies mailed on re- 
ecipt of retail price. 

«*s Special terms for first introduction had on 
direct application to publishers. 


F. J. HUNTINGTON & CO., 
105 Duane 8t., N. ¥. 





THE 
(CooMine CHURCH MUSIC BOOK. 
To BE READY JULY 1. 


THE STANDARD. 


By L. O. a of Boston, and H, R. PALMER, 
Chicago. Price, $1.50. 
As the m...».. works of hese _— atomen have 
had very marked success in t 
West, the coming book AB fail 5 be the suc- 
cess of the season! Specimen pages sent free, on 
application, 


Managers of Sabbath Schools are becoming more 
and more convinced that the beautiful Singing- 


*“~  @LAD TIDINGS, 


(Price 30 cents, paper, 35 cents, boards), is One of 
the very best books. 


WINNER'S NEW SCHOOLS 


For the Pianotorte, Cabinet Organ, Guitar, Cor- 
net, Violin, Fife, Accordeon, German Accordeon, 
Clarionet, Flute, Flageolet, costing but 75 cents 
each, are just what are needed for cheap and at- 
tractive instruction books. 


Charming Song— 


THE GATES AJAR. 


THOMAS. 40. 


rate, Fee pad pm sand Pi Piece sent, post-paid, on 
O. DITSON & CO., Boston, 
©. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


NEW SABBATH-SCHOOL MUSIC 
THE CROWN 


OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONGS. By L. H. D 
LING. The Music in THE CROWN consists ort the 
choicest gems of many of the best authors of 
Sunday-School Music in America, being selected 

ncipaily from the works of GEO. F. OT and 
. P. BLiss, together — an excellent assortment 
of new pieces. It contains 160 pages, and is bound 


only. 
For sale Oy tin Booksellers. Price, $3 60 per doz. 


. d, 
SRC ished | by laalaas panty peal 
CINCINNATI, Onto. 











RT RECREATIONS.—A complete guide to 
Ornamental Work without 2 ‘Teacher. Sent by 
mail on ree PUTO Em. 
4. E. iN -, Publishers, Boston. 





> eee FOR THE SANCTUARY. 

Unrivaled in every substantial quality. All its 
material is usable. The Congregation, the Pulpit, 
and the Choir are equally pleased with the pecu- 
liar advantages it offers to each. Without official 
endorsement of any sort, it has won its way by 
sheer merit to a LARGER CIRCULATION THAN 
ALL OTHER HYMN AND TUNE BOOKS COM. 
BINED. 

Send ten cents for the Specimen Book and fur- 
ther particulars. 

A. 8. BARNES & CO., 
111 and 113 William Street, New York. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED BY 


BIGLOW & MAIN. 


OVER 350,000 COPIES OF 
PURE GOLD. 


By Rev. ROBERT LOWRY and W. HOWARD DOANE, 
SOLD IN ONE YEAR. 


BRIGHT JEWELS. 


By Rev. ROBERT Lowry, WM. F. SHERWIN and 
CHESTER G. ALLEN, 


FRESH LAURELS, 


By WM. B. BRADBURY. 


SONGS OF SALVATION. 


By THEO. E. PERKINS and REV. ALFRED TAYLOR, 


Retail price of either of the above, in board cov- 
ers, 35 cents ; $30 per hund semaines 


THE BRADBURY TRIO. 


Containing all the Songs of the New CHAIN, 
NEW SHOWER, and NEW CENSER. Price $1 retail, 
board covers; $75 per hundred. 











2” A single Specimen Copy of any of our Books 
cont by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the retail 
price. 





BIGLOW & MAIN, 
(Successors to WM. B. BRADBORY,) 
425 Broome St., N. Y., or 726 Wabash Ave., Ohtcago. 





RAINARD’S MUSICAL WORLD. 
Amonthly itu new ti Each number contains 
24 pages of beautifu oer music and original read- 
ing matter. OVER #20 WORTH OF MUSIO GIVEN IN 
EACH VOLUME. iecant ge ol for clubs. 

Only $1 per ya. Specimen a copies, ontaining a 
e amount of new ymuete, Li of Premiums and 
lary partioulare Seat to an \aisens on receipt of 
ten cents. Ad 
8. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, 

ELAND, OHIO. 


2” Catalogues >f Music sent free. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


DVNITY SCHOOL 


OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


This School is open to persons of all denomina- 
tions, and the next term will begin September %6th. 

catalogue givin informations in regard to ad- 
mission and peoun may aid, will be sent on applica- 
tion to Prof. 0 STEARNS, D.D., or Prot. 
E. J. YOUNG 


EMALE COLLEGE, 
BORDENTOWN, N. J. 


a JOHN H. BRAKELY, Ph. D. President. 


Spring session begins March 24th. 
or terms .etc., address as above. 


HESTER SQUARE BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL for Young Ladies. The next School 
Tor will begin Tuesday, September 24th, 1872. 
For Catalo ogue and Circular apply to Rev. GEORGE 
GANNETT, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Wor- 

cester, Mass., fits Boys and Men for Common 

ead scientific Pursults, Its peperioe merits stated 
in Circular. C. B. METCALF, Sup. 


OR BOYS.—Supericr advan 
Academy, Poughkeepsie, N. 


IVERVIEW MILITARY ACADEMY, Pough- 
= keepsie, N. Y. A thorough-going School for 




















at Riverview 











OR CLERGYMEN AND AUTHORS, 


SERMON PAPER, four sizes, perforated flat 
sheets, with cases. REPORTERS’ and STUDENTS’ 
cnpee, for Pencil, with cases. Apene and Ep- 

ITORS’ perfora ted Magentis Pa Samples 
and esces sent free. Mo 6 Pai servour 
Mucilage and eieets. ORGAN EN BLOPH 
CO., Springfield. M 


‘THE LITTLE CORPORAL, 





Mg my MAGAZINE FOR BO 


AND 
OLDER yd 7 HAVE Pn my 


GIRLS, AND 
HEARTS. rere 1.50 a le num’ 
Address JOHN B. S Funiis ~¥.- 4 i 





HEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE 
WORLD. 136,782 New and Old Boots, on Tang. 
ven away. New Catalogues Nos. 31 

and 33. Send stamp. LEGGAT BROTHERS, Nod 
Beekman street, New York. 


& H.T. ANTHONY & 00-8 691 Broadway, 
e opp. Metropolitan. CHROM ND FRAMES, 
EREOSCOPES & , GRAPHOSOOPES, MEGAI- 
ETHOSCOPES, So Pa or 


OTOG 
Cypaens TIES. co tamtere Slides a specialty. 
siestasens a of  Photoxraphic Mate 


6c It IS EXPENSIVE, because my 

_ y like -it and use — 

tantly entorsbia. grink Chocolate betore, many vol 
untery aia. nials to the excellence o 

CREAM TABLE CHOCOLATE. 


We ask no better indorsement. Itis wiafensthe 
a bollias 20 uired. Ciperse. ¢ the 


For _ sa 
lead a" 4 Groce’ WaLLAGn 
Toedtng fa nut tdotarete, 29 Covtiand Bt, a Now ork. 
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Long before this issue of the Union reaches our 
readers, the most remote of them will have been 
made aware of an event which, by reason of the 
present juncture of political affairs, seems to be re- 
garded by the political gossips as somewhat signifi- 
cant. We mean the re-election to the United States 
Senate, from Connecticut, of Mr. Ferry, the present 
incumbent, and the corresponding defeat of Gen. 
Joseph R. Hawley, editor of the Hartford Courant, 
by a coalition of Democrats and disaffected Repub- 
_ licans in the Legislature of that State. Of this 
rather unexpected development, considered merely 
as a family quarrel in the Republican party, we have 
nothing particular to say, except that we do not see 
that there was any special necessity for it. Upon 
the occurrence itself, however, in its relation to 
other interests, we have to offer to our old friend 
three distinct congratulations: first, that he was 
beaten by Democratic votes, instead of being repu- 
diated by his own friends, who know his worth; 
secondly, that he was beaten by so good a man, and 
one who so well represents the principles of sound 
government in Congress; and finally, in the interest 
of the editorial profession, that he was beaten any- 
how. For a man whose position before the whole 
country is so high, and whose power in the commu- 
nity both with tongue and pen is so pronounced, 
cannot well be spared from the platform or the 
editorial chair, and need be indebted for nothing 
either to the United States Senate or the Con- 
necticut Legislature. 





Our rezders will be interested and amused at the 
extract from the London Zimes in our “Public 
Opinion” column, on the relations between the two 
countries, and the causes of their estrangement 
hitherto. The bigrepresentative of English opinion 
is really desirous, we think, of atoning for some of 
its past mistakes by striving to bring about a better 
state of international feeling ; yet the undertone of 
sarcasm so perceptible throughout this article re- 
veals how unpalatable is the remedy to which its 
better sense impels it. On our side, we are grateful 
for any tokens of return to wiser counsels on the 
part of our transatlantic cousins, with however 
little of grace or heartiness they may be displayed. 
When Uncle John gets in the way of being kind and 
generous toward anybody, it sits very handsomely 
on him; and we do not despair of seeing ths day 
when his diplomatic affection for America, which 
now manifests itself in little more than a stage em- 
brace, will grow toa Cornish hug of genuine English 
love. 





Say what you will about the weather as a tonic 
being the resort of slender wits, there are times when 
everybody is thinking about it, whether he has the 
courage or the stupidity to taik of it ornot. The 
whole country for the last few weeks has been suffer- 
ing from something more than a threat of disastrous 
drought; and many an agricultural heart, albeit un- 
used to pious exercises, has been fain to put up the as- 
piration, spite of Huxley and thescientists, “Lord,send 
rain!” At last, that “area of rain,” which good old 
“Probabilities” has so long predicted as about to “ex- 
tend over the Atlantic and the New England States,” 
has really reached us. A few welcome drops at least 
have fallen upon us, and we confidently hope that 
it will shortly get into the habit of raining, and then 
we shall catch some more. The World says that 
sunshine is a very good and a very valuable thing; 
but a little more of it just now would run us up a bill 
against the Weather Office for “ Consequential dam- 
ages” as great as that we have presented against 
England, “with about as much chance of getting it 
paid.” 





It is not our custom to espouse the interests or 
push the fcrtunes of individual singers, but we are 
particularly glad to hear that our friends of the Ply- 
mouth Church have resolved to reward the generous 
and self-sacrificing labors of Miss Antoinette Ster- 
ling, the able contralto of their choir with a Com- 
plimentary Concert. This is to come off next Mon- 
day evening-at the church, and besides the soulful 
voice and thorough culture of Miss Sterling herself, 
there are to be united in the evening’s programme 
piano-playing by Mills, Dr. Damrosch’s violin, a 
violoncello solo by Brand, and singing from the Von 
Weber Quartette—a group of voices taken out of the 
“Male Chorus” with which the musical public of 
New York have been so much delighted during the 
past few years. We have no fear but that the 
results will prove a credit to the congregation and a 
profit to the fair beneficiary. 








LABOR STRIKES, 


N many of the leading trades the workmen are 
upon a strike. They demand full day’s wages 
for eight hours’ work. The bosses will be obliged to 
grantit. But, that will not settle the difficulty. In 
autumn when work is slack, days short, and the 
laborers’ home-expenses are heavier than in sum- 
mer, the bosses will have them at advantage, and 
wages will go down, and in the long run the bosses 
seem likely to have the advantage. 

Even if the bosses cordially accept eight hours 
as a full day’s work, there is no guarantee that, ina 
few years, the demand will not be that six hours shall 
be a day’s work. 

It has been suggested that workingmen should 
wo1k by the hour, and then sell as many hours per 
day as they choose; that codperation should take the 
place of the present system of business; that all dis- 
putes should be referred to courts of arbitration, and 
settled there. 

But none of these remedies are more than pallia- 
tives. The evil is organic. The remedy may not be 
accessible for a long time yet. But when it is 
reached, many changes will have taken place in the 
structure of society of which we now little dream. 

It is difficult to say what the rights of wealth are to 
be when the same revolutions have been gone 
through with which have befallen ecclesiastical in- 
fluence, political power, and personal force. Inor- 
dinate power, whether civil, religious, or physical, 
in the hands of afew will certainly be used for the 
injury and oppression of the many. The liberty of 
the whole requires the restriction of the utmost 
liberty of the strong few. 

We are just entering upon a conflict with the 
money power. It is not any longer Monarchy, nor 
Aristocracy, nor Hierarchy, but Plutocracy that is 
to be brought to trial. There is a perpetual ten- 
dency to an excess of power in the hands of a few. 
It makes no difference what kind of power it is, it 
must be met and restrained. The Money Power is 
the tyrant that threatens us to-day. 

In Great Britain it has developed itself far more 
than in America, because there capital acts in 
an old community and within known limits; where- 
as, in America, the immense territorial expanse will, 
for a long time, give such diffusion and activity to 
capital as to prevent concentration. 


We do not wish by these remarks to be understood 
as approving either the theories or the practical 
measures in vogue among the chief laboring associ- 
ations. They are under leaders whose philosophy 
is mere theory, or who are preaching an impossible 
sociology, or who are managing trades-unions for 
the benefit, not of society at large, but of only one 
class. The attempt to decrease the amount of work 
performed in the year ; to restrict men’s right to sell 
their work in open market; to raise poor work to 
the level of good work, and to make the weak ar- 
bitrarily as good as the strong, the rude as pay- 
worthy as the skillful,—are endeavors which show 
that labor reform is yet in its crudest stage. 

These efforts will fail, and ought to fail. But the 
Money power is none the less a threatening des- 
potism; laborers will still require organization for 
protection, and men will learn by their disasters and 
blunders a better way, and finally will attain to the 
highest condition compatible with the best interests 
of the whole of society. There are certain laws 
which regulate values that are as imperative as the 
laws of Nature. They are natural laws. They may 
be interrupted, perverted, neglected, but they exist 
and act, and will defeat every effort put forth in 
contravention of them. As now conducted, the 
Labor Leagues, Unions, and Communes, are, for the 
most part, seeking impossible ends by impossible 
means. But, a better day will come. 

Meanwhile, we rejoice in the signs of universal 
life, in the aspiration of working-men, and in their 
determination to rise above the condition of drudges, 
and to make labor henorable as we as remuner- 
ative. 








———. 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY TREATY, 


HE Senate is asked to concur in advance in the 
addition of a supplementary article to the 
Treaty of Washington—and we see no better way of 
avoiding the embarrassment, mortification and delay 
of senatorial dissent afterward, than to obtain 
senatorial assent beforehand. If the Senate agrees 
to the additional treaty now it is virtually bound to 
ratify it whenever, the formal document having been 
duly executed, it is submitted for that purpose. 

We do not see anything in it that wounds the 
national honor, or puts us in a position of undigni- 
fied submission to England. When British pride 
found it hard to bend to the acknowledgment of 
possible dereliction in the discharge of the duties of 
neutrality, we made it easy, by a clever and good- 
natured device. The Treaty of Washington lays 
down certain rules of neutrality to be observed in 
the future ; and England consents that her conduct 
in the Alabama cases shall be judged by those rules, 
as if they had been then in force. This ingenious 
arrangement saves, as everybody has long known, 
the dignity of England. 

Now the English government proposes to ours a 
counterpart, by which we may waive, without 
withdrawing, a part of our American case. The 
proposition is that a certain rule shall be agreed to 
for the future, regarding indirect damages from pri- 
vateers—to wit, that neutrals shall not be held liable 
for them—and then, that the United States shall 
make an ex post facto application of this rule to its 
own claims in the American Case, waiving the claims 
for consequential damages in order to secure the 
adoption of this important rule and to strengthen it 
with a great precedent at the outset. 

There are two, and we think only two, courses 
fairly open to the Senate in the discussion of this 
proposition. Objections onthe score of dignity, pride, 
or etiquette are precluded, first, by the delicate and 
perfect fairness of the terms in which the proposed 
article is couched; secondly, by the circumstance 
that we have already in the Treaty of Washington 
put the same cup to the lips of Britain, and protested 
that it was not, in form, atall unworthy of her drink- 
ing. The only grounds, therefore, which should 
influence the Senate are those of substance, not form. 
Whoever really means to insist upon more from En- 
gland than the apology already obtained, and the 
payment of direct damages inflicted through her 
neglect of duty, should vote to reject the new arti- 
cle, maintain the consequential claims, and destroy 
the arbitraticn. Whoever is willing to surrender, 
or never meant to demand, money-compensation for 
all the post hoc, as well as the propter hoc in the case, 
should vote to waive, by the high-toned Pickwick- 
jan formula suggested, these claims which threaten 
to deprive us of the fruit of much patient, courteous 
and earnest negotiation. 

We donot say that the entire suspension of the ar- 
bitration would be an irremediable disaster. On 
the contrary, much as we should deplore such a re- 
sult, we would prefer it to any insincere or juggling 
compromise. If the article proposed by Mr. Glad- 
stone does rot suit us, then nothing can suit us 
which involves the surrender of our extraordinary 
claims; and the sooner the treaty is abandoned the 
better for a clear understanding on both sides. We 
trust that, even before this article meets the eye of 
the reader, the Senate will have joined the Presi- 
dent in accepting the supplementary treaty. The 
taunts of political guerilla-fighters ought not to 
move anybody. They will be equally severe upon 
the Administration whether the treaty is maintained 


-ordefeated. Their blame is indiscriminate and their 


advice insincere. But the mass of our citizens would 
rather carry this arbitration forward peacefully to 
a successful completion than destroy it by adhering 
to any indirect claims, fair or unfair, expected or 
unexpected, large or small. That is the evident sen- 
timent of the non-partisan public; and it may well 
be obeyed, even by those who still assert the inhe- 
rent fairness and justice of our claims for “national 
damages.” 





SELF-HELP. 

R. GREELEY’S address to the colored people, 
delivered last week at Poughkeepsie, was 

fall of shrewd practical wisdom and good sense. 
Politics and political economy were entirely avoided ; 
and this was not only appropriate to Mr. Greeley’s 
delicate position as a candidate, but eminently con- 
ducive to the interest and value of the lecture. 
What he knows about party maneuvers, platforms, 
and tariffs, is not nearly so useful to hearer or reader 
as what he knows about honest independence, self- 
reliance, and industry. In these respects Mr. Gree- 
ley is a thorough success—a better illustration of 
the power of these manly virtues than if he were @ 
greater man; for it is now patent to every observer 
that, by the sheer force of intelligent and unswerv- 
ing perseverance and trust in himself he has won 
his way to fame and influence, in spite of defects 
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and faults of character sufficient to prevent the 
progress of a less indomitable soul. Not long ago 
(yet before the blossoming of his latest ambition) 
he is reported to have said that he considered his 
career to have been, on the whole, satisfactory. 
When a wan advanced in. years speaks in such a 
spirit (as Peter Cooper did some months ago) the re- 
sults of his life’s experience, his words are worthy 
of attention. 

The passages of very plain talk, in which Mr. 
Greeley informs the colored people that their beset- 
ting sin, like that of many persons of all colors, is 
a habitual leaning on others for help which they 
ought to render to themselves, are true and timely. 
The notions and ways of beggary are infecting our 
whole community. Only, just as beggary some- 
times becomes so importunate as to resemble rob- 
bery, so in our political affairs petition has advanced 
to plunder. The industries or the causes, or the 
classes, which the Government begins by compas- 
sionately aiding, it ends by tremulously obeying. 
Moreover, a general trust in legislation and ten- 
dency to over-legislation prevails. All evils are at- 
tacked with enactments; itis supposed that boua- 
ties and penalties will cleanse society, re-establish 
commerce, produce fraternal affection, and put an 
end to violence and crime. The root of this 
ridiculous mania for legislation is self-distrust 
and indolence—the desire to have something done 
for us which we do not like, or are not able, to do 
for ourselves. Mr. Greeley combats this feeling 
nobly, in the sphere of personal and non-political 
counsel. In fact, when he is not talking of Free 
Trade, he talks very like a Free Trader. 

We do not fully agree with him in what he says of 
the gift of education. For instance, he rejoices and 
is grateful, on the whole, that his parents declined 
the offer to have their precocious son carried through 
college without cost to them. But remembering 
how many of Mr. Greeley’s weaknesses may be due 
to deficiency of early education, we cannot but wish 
that offer had been accepted. Theresult might have 
been aman of more complete and consistent char- 
acter—in short, a better presidential candidate. Nor 
was the spirit of the offer madeto Mr. Greeley’s par- 
ents on his behalf degrading to their independence; 
for the ground of it was the talent of the child, not 
his poverty. And thisis the true ground on which 
gifts of education should be put. At the bottom 
stands the State, giving to all the rudiments of 
knowledge freely, not because they want it, but be- 
cause she needs them to have it. A young man pro- 
vided with a common school education has received 
enough gratuitous help to give him a fair chance. 
Let him show what isin him; and if he receives fur- 
ther aid, let it be on the express ground of his abil- 
ity, and the benefits which its thorough training will 
confer, through the possessor, upon the whole com- 
munity. Mr. Greeley may feel grateful that he is 
under obligation to nobody for his education: but 
his countrymen, if not he, would just now be 
under deep obligation to that early doctor, lawyer 
and minister, who proposed to give him thorough 
mental training—if they had only done it. 








THE GOD OF NATURE. 


EN go about the world asking, “Is there a 
Ged? Where is he?” They are like men 
standing under the sky at midday, with their eyes 
closed, and asking, “ Where is the sun?” The whole 
world is full of the Divine Presence. In Him we 
live and move and have our being. Because He is 


called a Spirit, we deceive ourselves with the idea, 


that He is not to be directly reached and apprehended 
by our human faculties. But are not our friends 
also spiritual in their natures? God lies as open to 
our sight, as directly accessible to our perception 
and knowledge, as any human being—yes, a thou- 
sand times more so. 

We say and believe that God is with us at every 
moment. But we do not sufficiently believe that 
this presence is to be felt and seen by us. We deny 
to ourselves the possibility of realizing God as we 
realize those things which our eyes see and our 
hands handle. If we do not have that vivid con- 
sciousness of Him, it is because we let our natural 
powers lie unused. 

What is this whole world about us but the visible 
expression of the Deity? The starry universe, 
whose depths stir our hearts as we gaze, and fire our 
imagination as with the touch of infinity—what is it 
but God’s greatness clothing itself with outward 
form? The whole grandeur of the earth, the glori- 
ous beauty that wraps the globe as with a garment, 
the snow-capped mountains girdling the continents, 
the sea spreading: in its majesty, and breaking in 
solemn music along unmeasured coasts, the prairie 
‘and forest and field and river—all are but the face of 
God. As we look upon them, it is the beauty of His 
‘countenance that we behold. 

_ On a morning when the Spring’s new life is flash- 
ing the veins of the earth, go out into the fields and 
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give yourself up to what lies about you. A million 
blades of grass are waving in the wind. At your 
feet, the dandelions shine out with their golden 
laughter. Their brothers near by have been trans- 
figured into feathery globes. Great clumps of blue 
violets are in the meadow. A hundred nameless 
weeds, each with a grace of its own, grow around 
the rocks, over whose gray surface the delicate 
lichens creep. All the trees are clad with tender 
green. Through the quivering leaves of the sap- 
lings in the forest shines the white dogwood. The 
apple-trees lift up their pyramids of bloom and fra- 
grance, and over the hills gleam the tops of distant 
orchards, likesurging seas. The sunlight pours down 
a glory over all. It warms and stirs the blood. Ev- 
ery leaf and blade of grass seems to drink it in and 
rejoice. Field and wood and air are full of happy 
living creatures. An insect climbs a spear of grass 
near you, and from its swaying top he surveys the 
world, and perhaps constructs his philosophy. of the 
universe. Pale white butterflies flit about like 
leaves floating in the wind. Now goes by a larger 
one, with coat of black velvet, blue spotted. The 
air rings on every side with the voices of birds. The 
bobolink is tipsy with joy. From the heart of the 
apple-tree he pours out his song, its notes tumbling 
over one another. He pipes, he twitters, he whis- 
tles, he trills; and at last he cannot sit still to sing, 
but away he goes through the air, his music still 
continuing as if it were shaken out by his flight. 
From the woods come the bark of a squirrel and 
the drumming of a woodpecker. The cocks are 
crowing in the distant farm-yards. Overhead the 
heavy crows are flapping, and now and then a hawk 
sweeps in bold circles far up against the warm blue 
sky. The wind has a bundred voices. It strikes 
with a soft force against your cheek; it rustles in 
the apple-blossoms; through the swaying trees of 
the forest it goes singing its song; and in the pine 
branches it makes the weirdest music. From some 
workshop it brings the cheerful ring of metal, the 
oply human sound your ears can catch. Who can 
count the kinds of living things within your sight 
and hearing? Who can take the census of this 
vast population, each happy after its kind, each 
glad with the gladness of life and growth and light? 

Through all this music there comes to the heart its 
Father’s voice. It is His beauty that fills the soul. 
These happy living things are His creatures. The 
sunlight that floods the world with its glory, quick- 
ening and rejoicing all created things; the life that 
pours through twig and leaf, and breaks out in 
beauty of blossom, and ripens toward wealth of har- 
vest; the happiness that stirs in the insect and the 
bird ; all are but the tide that pulses out from God’s 
heart, filling His whole creation. We lie upon our 
Father’s breast; His smile is upon us; His love is 
with us. 





PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN ROME. 


HERE is in the city of Brooklyn a new weekly 
journal, called the Catholic Review, and de- 
voted to the interests of the Roman Church. Ina 
recent number it makes an onslaught, more than a 
column in length, upon this paper, on account of an 
item of two or three lines which appeared in our de- 
partment of “ Sayings and Doings.” The following 
is the sum of our offense : 

“There are now in Rome twenty-two public 
schools and an aggregate attendance of six thou- 
sand. Itis but a year since no public school was to 
be found in the Eternal City.” 

This has been going the rounds of all the papers, 
and was exscissorized without a second thought for 
our omnium gatherum, as the record of a notorious 
fact. Yet our assailant declares that “so wild a 
statement never,” to its knowledge, “appeared in 
any American journal,” etc., and forthwith treats us 
to a long lecture on “ slander,” and “ calumny,” and 
the like of that. It says that our “hundred thousand 
subscribers rely on the infallibility of Mr. Beecher 
almost as implicitly as they do on the accuracy of 
their own interpretation of their Bibles;” which 
shows how little able it is to enter into the honest 
abhorrence which our one hundred (and twenty) 
thousand subscribers feel for priestly infallibility in 
all its forms. 

But let us inquire into the grounds of this censure. 
The Review says: 

“Tf this paragraph had any meaning at all, it was 
intended to convey the idea that in the Capital of 
Catholicism ignorance was so cherished that it re- 
quired the twentieth of September and the entry of 
an Italian army to establish in Rome that ‘modern 
— srs American institution,’ a public 
8c : 


It then goes on to prove by certain statistics that 
no such. ignorance existed in Rome, but that, on the 
contrary, there were so and so many schools of vari- 
ous kinds; that among these were certain “ele- 
mentary schools,” in which “ there were 20,864 schol- 
ars,” boys and girls, and that “ three-fourths of this 
number received their education gratuitously.” All 





the rest of the cited facts, giving the number of 
adult students in theology, literature and science, 
etc., etc., are of course irrelevant. ? 

Our plain answer to all this is, that there is no 
issue. The inference about “ignorance cherished 
in the Capital of Catholicism” is the critic’s own, 
and is not warranted by the quoted paragraph. The 
Catholic statistics may be accepted as all right. 
Nobody has been foolish enough to deny the previous 
existence ef a multiplicity of schools in Rome, and 
nobody has attempted to misrepresent any of the 
well-known facts in the premises. The question 
turns on the meaning of the term “public schools.” 
In this country, it has a technical application. It 
does not mean free schools; else our Sunday-schools, 
our Industrial schouls, and other eleemosynary sem- 
inaries, would be public schools. We need not com- 
mit ourselves to a definition; but we may say with 
confidence, that the American people have a very 
definite idea, if not of what a public school is, at 
least of what it is not. It is not a school under the 
control of priests ; and that is what all the schools 
referred to by the Catholic Review most certainly 
were. 

When, therefore, the United States Commissioner 
of Education says, in his report to the Secretary of 
the Interior for the year 1871 (p. 473): “In Rome the 
first public elementary schools were opened Decem- 
ber 18, 1870, and the attendance was so large that 
the rooms provided proved utterly insufficient,” 
with other particulars of their “ formal opening” 
and of plans for their future improvement, no 
reasonable man would think of charging this na- 
tional officer with a deliberate attempt to slander a 
whole people. Everybody understands that he is 
merely announcing the inauguration of a systera of 
education under the civil law, in place of one con- 
trolled by the clergy of a particular denomination. 
It is, to be sure, quite competent for anybody to 
argue that the latter may nevertheless be public 
schools, or that they are the best schools. To all 
which no other reply is necessary than that they aro 
not the “ public schools” intended by the paragraph, 
and that they ure not what the term suggests to the 
American mind. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


E gather from an exchange that the Ohurch 

Neus is disposed to accept as one proof of the di- 
vine origin of the Episcopal Churcb, the fact that it has 
been able to survive so many years of suffering from 
quartette singing. Bishop Griswold’s plaint, near the 
close of his life, is quoted with reference to the matter. 
‘“*Forty years long have I suffered from this genera- 
tion.’’ And itis added: “Certainly never was there a 
body which has struggled along more wearily under 
the incubus of languid praise than we have.”’ Our 
“Church” friends are not the only ones who have 
suffered from this vampire that sits on the breast of 
the congregation, and sucks out its spirit, in stopping 
its breath. Our entire American Christendom groans, 
being burdened, and cries unto Heaven, ‘“‘ How long?’’ 
How would it do to abolish singing altogether in the 
churches, until these quartette tyrants have all gone 
off into the great world as Minstrels, Families, and 
’Onians of various sorts, and then quietly begin all 
over again with Old Hundred, Coronation, and good 
old ‘‘Glory be to God on High ’’? 


—The German correspondent of a New York 
daily says that, ‘‘in Saxony, farming is much more 
profitable than it is in Bavaria,’ and adds: “ This is 
the case in all Protestant countries, as compared with 
Roman Catholic States; the rule holds good every- 
where, I believe.’’ He then goes on to give the usual 
Protestant reasons for the difference. This is a claim 
we have often heard urged. It may (or not) be well- 
founded as a general rule, but as an invariable truth 
our personal observation does not confirm it. It is 
frequently said that, in Switzerland, one can tell a 
Catholic from a Protestant canton by the thrift of the 
former and the misery of the latter. We were there- 
fore a little surprised once, in passing through some of 
the most fertile and well-kept farms on the borders of 
the Lake of Geneva, to be told that these were the 
fields and cottages of a Roman Catholic community. 


—Dr. Irenzus Prime, in giving some reminiscences 
of 8S. F. B. Morse, tells us that his failure, through 
some sectarian intrigue, to get a commission to paint 
one of the four pictures in the Rotunda of the Capitol 
‘““nearly broke his heart’’; and that he “ was-so 
thoroughly disgusted by the fact,” etc., ‘‘ that he laid 
down his brush and abandoned the profession.” This 
does not seem characteristic of the man who after- 
ward against all manner of mean opposition, perse- 
vered to carry the magnetic telegraph to perfection. 
It is difficult to reconcile in one life two such phases— 
the morbid and the heroic. 


—Ever since the Christan Union was a small boy 
it has been hearing the glad announcement that the 
streets of New York are about to be cleaned. It has 
been to us like the prophecies of the Great Consumma- 
tion; and precisely how many of us should ‘“‘sleep”’ 
before that day, has never been quite clear. The 
whole country is interested in knowing that the time 
is still ‘“‘at hand.’’ The Tribune (one of our most 
prophet-able journals) has declared it; and it adds 
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that the provisions of the new Police Act on the sub- 
ject “are sweeping enough to warrant a thorough 
purification of the city.” The laws always were 
“sweeping enough,” but that is just the point on 
which the contractors have come short. The quip is 
sufficiently obvious; but so, alas! is the fact that war- 
rants it. . 


—A graceful act is attributed, in the papers, to the 
Orleans princes, the sons of Louis Philippe. There 
was in the gallery of the old king a small picture by 
Horace Vernet, which disappeared in the troubles of 
1848, and, twenty-three years later, was purchased at 
asale, by the Messrs. Goupil, of Paris, who were at that 
time ignorant of its history. This picture was con- 
tributed by the Goupils to the collection for the ben- 
efit of the Chicago sufferers; and while on exhibition 
in Paris, preparatory to its transmission to this coun- 
try, it was recognized by the Princes, to whom it of 
right belonged. They, however, declined to reclaim 
it, preferring that it should be devoted to the object 
for which it had been given. To be sure, any good 
fellow of the common stock would have done the same 
thing; but, for royal personages, for whose express 
use the world and all things that are therein are sup- 
posed, in legitimate circles, to have been created, it 
was really very creditable. 


—Some interviewer attributes to Senator Sumner 
the remark that ‘‘ Mr. Greeley will make a President 
who bas deserved the office by along and national 
course of philanthropy and consideration for all classes 
of people.’’ Now we are not going to hold Mr.Sumner 
responsible for any such report of his conversation; but 
we know that the idea conveyed in this language is 
too common with certain politicians, and the writer of 
the above quotes it, evidently thinking it was a good 
thing to say. Nothing, however, could be more false 
or mere hurtful than the notion that the Chief Magis- 
tracy of this country is to be regarded as a reward for 
apy services whatever. We elect a man President be- 
‘cause he is the best man for the place, and because the 
country “hath need of him” in thatcapacity. Itisia no 
sense aremuneration, even fora “‘ long course” ofillus- 
trious civil or military service, much less ‘‘of philan- 
thropy and consideration for all classes of people.’’ 
Let it be understood by all pathetic politicians and all 
grumbling statesmen that under no possible circum- 
stances may a citizen demand the honors of the repub- 
lic as a compensation for the performance of his duty, 
or complain of her ingratitude for not having re- 
warded his merits with office. 


—A pleasant little glimpse into the moral condi- 
tion of the Reform Legislature of this State, which 
has just adjourned, was furnished by asingle transac- 
tion which took place on the last day of its existence. 
The unadorned statement of the proceeding as found 
in the papers tells the whole story. Itis as follows:— 

“TUESDAY, May 14.—The bill to reduce the fare on the New 
Haven Railroad was called up for a final passage and lost. 
Yeas, 14; Nays,8. [Two-thirds necessary, probably.—ED.] 

* On the announcement of this vote, Mr. Robertson stated 
that in his opinion improper influences had been used to de- 
feat the bill, and moved that a Committee of Three be ap- 
pointed to investigate, with power to act during the recess. 

“The President appointed Messrs. Robertson, Bowen, and 
‘Winslow. Mr. Winslow was excused, and Mr. Murphy was 
appointed in his stead.” 

After the recess: 

“The bill to reduce the fare on the New Haven Railroad was 
again taken up and passed. Yeas, 17; Nay, 1. The resolu- 
tion to,appoint a committee to investigate the causes by 
which the bill was previously defeated was reconsidered and 
laid on the table.” 

The reason why the vote changed in the inter- 
mission is sufficiently obvious. As to the investiga- 
tion, any inquiry into the “improper influences”’ 
which had induced a set of men to vote a certain way, 
was manifestly superseded, when they changed their 
minds and voted another. 


—We are delighted to catch at last an accent of 
common sense from sadly-humiliated and weakly- 
defiant France. Her feeble-furious menace of revenge, 
hitherto so incessantly fulminated against the foe that 
worsted her in fair fight, has borne too close a re- 
semblance to the “last-ditch’’ utterances of cer- 
tain noisy peop'e nearer home, to awaken either 
respect or fear. Now, according to the cable, 
it is Gambetta who speaks the words of sober- 
ness. In replying to an address from a deputa- 
tion of Alsatians he is reported to have said 
that ‘France must not speak of revenge. He ad- 
vised them to adopt patience and tenacity as the 
watchwords for the future. True to a policy of which 
these are the keynotes, France would obtain satisfac- 
tion without resorting to the sword.” 


—One of the most eminent of England’s judges 

once said that avery large majority of criminals of 
all grades brought before him were found to have 
their characters fixed between the ages of eight and 
sixteen, in the street, after night.—Exchange. 
_ The terrible confirmation of this statement may be 
seen at any time by the attentive observer who will 
take the pains to walk our streets in the evening. The 
fatal heedlessness of parents among our working- 
classes, in the matter of regulating the habits of their 
children and striving to make their homes attractive 
to them, is what furnishes an unfailing supply to the 
the ranks of the lost and degraded. 


—The critic of one of our morning papers is se- 
vere on Coleridge, expatiating especially upon his al- 
leged plagiarisms. ‘‘It was not only metaphysics,’ he 
gays, “that he appropriated, but Sclegel’s opinions on 





Shakespeare, which he palmed off as original, until 
their source was pointed out.’’ The writer does not 
seem to be aware how thoroughly this charge has 
been exploded by the son of the poet, who has shown 
that his father had given the substance of his lectures 
on Shakespeare before the opinions of the great Ger- 
man critic could possibly have transpired. 


The Household. 


“ LITTLE FOXES SPOILING THE 
BELOVED VINE.” 


BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 


mother” desires to know if she fails in dis- 
cipline, or if her children are more trouble- 
some and difficult to manage than other people’s? 
She has coaxed, reasoned, whipped; shut up in 
solitude, fed them on bread and water, or con- 
fined them in a dark room; but all appears to 
be. ineffectual. They do nothing really wicked, 
in the strict sense of that term; but they forget 
or disregard all rules or commands, are mischievous 
and careless; boisterous and fullof frolic one day, 
to the neglect of every duty, and the next, quarrel- 
some, irritable, and in every respect uncertain. This 
mother feels her responsibility deeply, and with all 
her heart desires to bring her children up in the right 
way, but is more and more conscious that she fails in 
her efforts, and now feels disheartened and discour- 
aged. 

We judge the great trouble hereis over-anxiety. Her 
children are governed toomuch. Itis not easy to lead 
young, conscientious mothers to see this; but the 
grandmothers profiting by their own mistakes, seein 
these boisterous, careless, irrepressible children that 
which, if not too closely pruned, will mature into 
strong, healthy men and women; and in the irritabil- 
ity and disobedience they recognize the effect of over- 
restraint and too great repression of youthful, exu- 
berant animal spirit, which, if slightly modified, and 
gently led, will be an invaluable assistance to these lit- 
tle ones in after life, giving them strength and force of 
character to act well their part when they enter in 
earnest on their life’s work. No doubt quiet, demure, 
proper children would bethe most desirable just for 
the present comfort of mothers or friends. Heavy- 
aching heads find such children lesstroublesome. But 
it is not for present ease that good mothers live. They 
look for their reward in the future usefulness of their 
children, and “‘for the joy that is set before them” 
they endure the cross like good soldiers. 

But while striving in all patience, self-sacrifice and 
love to make your children happyin the formatory 
state, and at the same time teach them better ways, 
you must also be on the watch for the foes without, 
and the foes within, the “little foxes’’ that seek to 
destroy 
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“The beloved vine 
Trusted to your tending 
By the One Divine.” 


In no case be easy and lenient to that which is sin,—not 
merely childish sport, or thoughtlessness. Root up 
the smallest germ from which mean, low, or wicked 
habits will spring, with a kind but uncompromising 
firmness. You cannot guard your charge too closely 
here; but be most scrupulously careful that you are 
not over-hasty in judging of the charavter of their 
faults, but have rightfully distinguished between de- 
liberate wrong-doing and childish folly. Let your 
children feel that for the first you accept no excuse; 
for the latter you are lenient, full of loving kindness 

and tender mercy. For disobedience that springs 

from stubbornness and a willful determination to do 
that which is forbidden at all hazards, be not cruel 
and harsh, but firm, and so severe that the child will 
have no doubt of your determination to destroy the 
evil by meeting each act with quick retribution. Yet 
when compelled to punish, be so careful of your own 
heart that your erring one cannot but see that you are 
severe from no one emotion of anger, or because you 
are made uncomfortable; but because God has com- 
mitted them to your care, and will demand a strict ac- 
count of your stewardship. Be sure, however, in your 
dealings with your children that they have no difficulty 
in seeing that you recognize a wide difference between 
overt sins and wrong done through childish thought- 
lessness and ignorance; and while you gently point 
out the inconvenience and mischief apparent in conse- 
quence of their careless acts, seek to make it plain to 
them that you restrain because you do not like them 
to seck their sports and amusements selfishly, and at 
the expense of others’ comfort. Before you decide 
that any act of your children’s is really sinful and de- 
serving punishment, examine and hear all that can be 
said in excuse or palliation. 

Then as to the mode of punishment, when it really 
becomes necessary, we think a parent's judgment 
ought to be the surest guide, as they should better un- 
derstand the characters they have todeal with. Some 
children when they find that punishment is sure to fol- 
low wrong-doing, submit easily; others are resolute 
or defiant, and these traits should decide the nature of 
such infliction as the parent finds unavoidable. There 
are times with certain children when we think a sound 


whipping the most curative process; but to others it - 


would be so humiliating as to irreparably injure the 
child’s character; but a whipping is not needed once 
where some young, inexperienced, but conscientious 
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parents employ it twenty times. Where it must be re- 
sorted to, let it be sufficiently severe to make a re- 
petition a thing to be dreaded; but if brutal it 
is simply barbarity, not justice. Never, under any 
circumstances, strike a child on the head, or box the 
ears. That is unpardonable in the sight of God, and 
should be held in abhorrence by man, and is only prac. 
ticed when the judgment is overruled by passion. Do 
notattempt to turn a child from the “errors of hig 
ways” by any such heathenish means. No one can 
judge at the time of the force of a blow dealt in anger, 
but though done thoughtlessly it may bring life-long 
suffering and sorrow. So, shutting up a child in a dark 
room, though it may not appear at the time so bar- 
barous, has often resulted in the most painful,if not 
fatal injuries. Neither do we approve of attempting 
to convert a child through its appetite; a dark room, 
a cup of water and a crust of bread savors too much 
of the inquisition or the convict’s cell for Christian 
parents to imitate. 

After all each one must be a law unto himself, 
Another cannot give special rules for any one; but 
there is one thing that it may be well for every parent 
to bear in mind always, namely, that probably a large 
proportion of the evil we find in our children is but 
the continuation or increase of our own faults, un- 
heeded, while they were our own, but which we 

**—now despise, 
For our baby took them 
With our hair and eyes.” 
And thisshould teach us great caution, great love and 
gentleness in governing our little imitators. Mrs, Mary 
Cram, some years ago, published a little poem on 
“The Little Foxes’’ which spoil our ‘* beloved vines.” 
Itis very touching because so true, and mothers cannot 
fail to read it with deep feeling, and with full hearts 
thank the author, who in these lines gives utterance 
to the sorrow and self-condemnation which so often 
oppresses them when their own faults and failings 
look at them through their little ones. We think we 
cannot do better than to finish by giving our readers 
the whole poem: 
* Little foxes, spoiling 
The beloved vine 
Trusted to my tending 
By the One Divine. 
Little foxes, wherefore 
Have ye entrance found 
To the vine so precious 
Growing in my ground ? 


“ Have ye leaped the fences? 
Have ye climbed the wall? 
Were there tiny openings ? 
Ye are very small, 

And ye can creep slyly 
Through a tiny space; 
But I thought I elosed up 

Every open place. 


* And I watched by day time, 
And I watched by night, 
For the vine you’re spoiling 

Is my heart’s delight! 
Ihave kept the earth worm 
From its precious root ; 
I have trimmed its branches, 
But they bear no fruit. 


‘* For the little foxes 
Have assailed the vine, 
Trusted te my tending 
By the One Divine ; 
And though I’ve been faithful 
Since its birthday morn, 
They were in the garden 
When the babe was born. 


“For they are the failings 

That I would not see 

When they were my failings, 
When they dwelt in me; - 

Little faults unheeded 
That I now despise ; 

For my baby took them 
With my hair and eyes. 


“And I chide her often, 
For I know I must. 
But I do it always 
Bowed down to the dust, 
With a face all crimsoned 
With a burning blush. 
And an inward whisper 
That 1 cannot hush. 


“And sometimes it seemeth 

Like the voice of God, 

And it says, ‘ Poor coward, 
Using now the rod 

On a child’s frail body, 
Till I hear it moan, 

And see its soft flesh quiver 
For a sin thine own.’ 


‘Oh! my Father, pity, 

Pity and forgive ; 

Slay the little foxes 
I allowed to live 

Till they left the larger 
For the smaller vine, 

Till they touched the dear life 
Dearer far than mine. 


“Oh! my Father, hear me, 
Make my darting thine, 
Though I am so human, ‘ : 
Make her all divine! : 
Slay the little foxes, 
That both vines may be 
Laden with fruit worthy 
To be offered thee!” 
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RECEIPTS. 


BortEp Eaes.—Be sure and select fresh eggs for 
poiling—never morethan a week old. Have the water 
just boiling; if boiling flercely when the eggs are put 
in it will crack the shell. Three minutes will boil an 
egg soft; five minutes will be necessary if you like 
them hard, and ten or twelve minutes if needed ‘for 
salad; in that case they should be thrown into cold 
water, the instant they are taken from the water, else 
the white will be dark colored or clouded. When per- 
fectly new an egg requires about half a minute longer 
poiling than if four or five days old. 

“FrrED Eces.—The fat left after frying ham, or that 

which isleft in the bake pan after browning a ham is 
better for frying eggs than lard or butter. See that 
it is boiling hot, but not discolored, and drop the eggs 
in oneat a time. Let them cook half a minute, then dip 
up some of the boiling fat from the pan, and pour over 
them. Continue to do this till they are done, and it 
will not be necessary to turn them over, which endan- 
gers breaking the yelk. Two and a half minutesshould 
cook them sufficiently. When dropping them in, hold 
the cup into which you break each one close to the 
pan, and let the egg slip in as easily as possible so that 
it will not spread, in aragged surface, over the pan. 
“ PoacHED Eces.—Boil a pint of milk. While boiling 
beat six eggstoafroth. Just before the milk begins 
to boil, add half a tablespoonful of butter, and a tea- 
spoonful of salt, and stir intoit; then pour in the eggs, 
stir without ceasing, but gently, till it thickens—not 
more than two minutes. Take it from the stove or 
range, and continue to stir half a minute or so, and 
then pour it over two or three thin slices of toasted 
bread, which has been spread with butter, and all 
prepared in a deep dish before the eggs are put into 
the milk. This is very nice for breakfast. 

Harp ScCRABBLED.—Put two teaspoonfuls of butter 
intoa frying pan. Beat six eggs. Season with pepper 
and salt. When the butter is very hot, but not 
scorched, putin the eggs; stir until it thickens, and 
serve hot. 








“MARCIA’S BOY.” 
BY Cc. A. G. 


ISS PRISCILLA GARVIN sat in her spotless 
breakfast room, a picture of placid, well- 
endowed spinsterhood, with only one small wrinkle 
over her nose betokening any disturbance of her well- 
regulated thoughts. Even that smoothed itself away 
by the time she had finished her second cup of fra- 
grant cream-flavored coffee, and methodically folded 
her napkin; and with sweet serenity she expressed the 
a to which she had come during her solitary 
meal. 

“Marcia’s first duty is to her husband, certainly in his 
present state of health,” she mused. ‘‘ Anda voyage is 
undoubtedly not desirab!e for the child, even if his pres- 
ence did not irconvenience his parents. Yes, I think 
itis my duty to take charge of him, and soI will write 
to her.”’ 

“Duty” was Miss Priscilla’s watchword; if she occa- 
sionally dinned it into the ears of her neighbors, she 
so ubhesitatipgly framed her own life according to 
her hearing of its call that no one could accuse the 
good woman of looking more on the things of others 
than her own in this particular. So the letter to 
**Niece Marcia’’ was written, and Miss Priscilla took 
counsel with her factotum, Bridget, as to the place the 
new-comer would have in the little cottage. 

“Marcia is always writing what a comfort heis to her 
and his father,’ said Miss Priscilla, with a smile of sat- 
isfaction; ‘‘and I remember when I was there, ten 
years ago, how good he was. Marcia used to let him 
lie in his crib awake for hours, and he would amuse 
himself, and never think of crying!” 

“Belike he have growed, since that time;” said 
Bridget, who knew something more about boys than 
did her mistress, and who held decided views on the 
propriety of introducing one into the quiet atmosphere 
of Miss Priscilla’s home. 

I think this suggestion of Bridget’s was what saved Miss 
Priscilla from procuring a rattle and a high chair for 
her young relative, and caused her not to be wholly un- 
prepared for the apparition that a week later violently 
swung open the gate of her front yard, clattered up 
the trim gravel walk, and flinging wide the door, 
greeted her with the words: 

“Hallo, auntie! here I am, and mother sent her love 
to you.”’ 

Miss Priscilla returned the frankly-offered kiss, and 
sitting down, looked at the new arrival with bewil- 
dered eyes. Sturdy and strong, with unmistakable 
beots, whese noise she had already heard; with bare 
brown hands which already were beating a tattoo on 
her polished mahogany sideboard; with happy, 
healthy, irrepressible boyhood written in every line 
of the active figure, and frank, merry face—could that 
be Marcia’s boy, her ‘‘comfort,’’ of whom she had writ- 
ten so complacently? Miss Priscilla closed her eyes for 
an instant, with a shiver of prophetic dread, and then 
heroically accepted the situation and her duty. 

A sentimental young lady who once visited Plum- 
ville, was so enchanted with Miss Priscilla’s pretty 
home that she christened it the “‘Dove’s Nest;” but it 
is my opinion that if she had happened there after the 
advent of young Nathaniel Garvin Brooks, that peace- 
ful appellation would not have been bestowed. Under 
tke discipline of his presence it is a wonder the 
silvery threads in Miss Priscilla’s hair did not mul- 
tiply daily. Nat was not malicieus, but he was a boy, 





brimming with fun and energy, and of boys Miss Pris- 


‘cilla knew rather less than she did of the ancient 


Romans. Who can paint her sensations when the ir- 
repressible youth tramped through the house, slammed 
the doors, or left them wide open, whooped on the 
stairs and whistled in the parlor? What pen can de- 
pict her ever-anticipating fear as the scope of his mis- 
chief developed? 

He shod the sleek pet cat with walnut shells; horri- 
fied his aunt by a proposal to “ make sardines”’ of the 
gold-fish; shaved the plumy tail of her King Charles 
spaniel to abare stick; and then, seeing Miss Priscilla’s 
distress at Fido’s denuded appearance, rushed remorse- 
fully to the village, and expended all his pocket- 
money on a gaudy yellow-and-green neck-ribbon, as a 
peace-offering to her wounded spirit. 

In some mysterious way he attracted to himself all 
the boys of the neighborhood; and the trim garden, 
hitherto accustomed only to decorous elderly footsteps, 
was now the scene of daring invasions, astounding 
games, and noisy frolics, which wrought terror in the 
owner’s heart whenever they occurred—which was 
cften. 

Bridget—who gave warning twice during the first 
week after Nat’s arrival, and was-persuaded to remain 
only by large increase of wages—at last succumbed 
to this young King of Misrule, connived at his pranks, 
supplied him with luncheons outside of regulation 
hours, and replied to the remonstrances of her mis- 
tress by the apology: 

“Indade, but he has a way that ’ud win the heart 
out of astone; and thin, mem, his intintions is always 
good, whatever he does!”’ 

Doubtless his intention was of the best when he 
dared little Dick Bloom into the mill-stream, and then 
rescued him from drowning, at the risk of hisownlife; 
but the results were not exactly agreeable. For Nat 
had an attack of lung fever after it, and for a week 
Miss Priscilla nursed him, in sad fear that she could 
never return Marcia’s boy to his doting parents. Did 
she think to improve the days of convalescence, and 
mold Nat’s mind—yielding through bodily languor— 
to her own views? Little did Miss Priscilla understand 
what convalescence was in the case of a boy like Nat. 
The third day after he was declared free from danger, 
his aunt found him at the open window interviewing 
five boy friends, who perched in various attitudes on the 
neat garden fence. On the fifth day he got out of said 
window upon the roof of the L, and in airy attire per- 
ambulated the ridge-pole in pursuit of the cat which 
had stolen his invalid morsel of rare broiled steak. Of 
course he ought to have had a relapse, but he didn’t; 
at the end of three weeks he was as well, as sturdy, 
and as noisy as ever. 

The summer wore away, and still Miss Priscilla did 
her “‘ duty ’’ with conscientious perseverance, accept- 
ing with resigned patience the news that Nat’s father 
and mother must prolong their absence three months 
later than had been at first supposed. What Nat 
thought of the situation, she did not inquire; sup- 
posing, indeed, that the boy’s thoughts were absorbed 
in the frolics, studies, and mischief which filled his 
waking hours. It was one autumn afternoon, damp 
and chilly with wintry- suggestions, that Miss Priscilla 
looked into Nat’s room to see if he had heeded her 
suggestion that thick boots and a scarf were needful 
if he went out of doors. She sighed gently as she noted 
the confusion where once strictest order prevailed, 
and as she began putting things to rights a little, her 
eye was caught by a sheet of paper covered with Nat’s 
round, and at present decidedly unscholarly, text. She 
read a few words, hesitated, and then read on to the 
end. Itran thus: 


“DEAR MAMMA—Can’t you come back or can’t i come to 
youiam so misserable. aunty is real good but she don’t love 
a fellow any and thinks it is orful to whistle and asin to holler 
and climbing trees wickedness which you do not and makes 
me want you ever such a lot. if she would skold it would be 
better but shutting her eyes and groaning kind of soft and 
looking like fainting at a fellow’s fun makes him feel like a 
tiger or a rinosserhoss and if i was not so old i might cry but 
of course idon’t. i guess she don’t know how a boy feels and 
he is not bears or anything orful and would like folks to love 
him and nobody does but you and i am not happy dear mam- 
ma and i want to see you. but i do not mean nauty things 
about her for she is good only i think you had better take 
me away or she will be all wore out which you would not like 
me to do to one whom you highly esteem asi heard you tell 
papa and he said the same. please believe i try to be good 
but the noise makes itself and you never minded it so—”’ 

The letter ended abruptly in two large blots which 
looked suspiciously as if Nat had forgotten his resolu- 
tion not to cry, and Miss Priscilla’s own eyes grew 
suddenly dim. 

‘“*IT suppose I never did know how a boy feels,’’ she 
said, aitera pause ‘I really suppose noise is natural 
to him and—he likes it. Poor little fellow!” 

Whether her pity had reference to Nat’s unhappi- 
ness or bis taste, Miss Priscilla did not indicate, as she 
went down stairs. 

The house seemed deserted; and, frowning at Brid- 
get’s violation of rules, her mistress stepped out on the 
piazza to see if any one was in sight. Down the street 
a crowd seemed gathering, and passers-by were quick- 
ening their steps as if impelled by some common fear. 

“If it’s fire, I must lock all the doors,” said Miss 
Priscilla; but she didn’t go back to do it—she joined 
the hurrying neighbors, and a few words told her all. 

The partly-erected frame of a building on the street 
below, through some flaw in the foundation or care- 
lessness of construction, had suddenly fallen. The 
workmen had seen sufficient warning to escape the 
danger which threatened them, and several boys whs 





were playing about the timbers had also fled in safety. 
Only little Dick Bloom had climbed so high that he 
had not heard or understood the warning shout, and 
now he stood far up on an insecure beam, unable to 
descend, and in danger of his life if the frame should 
give way still farther. 

“They’re rigging something to get him down,” said 
Miss Priscilla’s informant; ‘and if he don’t get 
frightened and faint, they’ll save him. The timbers 
shake so no man can climb to him, for fear of all fall- 
ing together.” 

It was a very quiet crowd that gathered at the 
scene of alarm. A few words of encouragement went 
up occasionally to the poor little lad who clung to his 
dizzy perch despairingly; but, for the most part, 
people were busy devising means of relief, or standing 
in dread expectation of the next moment's event. 

“Tf some one only could reach him!” said the poor 
mother, softly—herself white as the little lad she 
loved. , 

*“T’m not too heavy, I tell you! 
enough.”’ 

Surely, Miss Priscilla knew that clear, ringing voice! 
Surely, the active figure which darted past her was 
that of Marcia’s boy! Up he went, stepping carefully, 
lightly, yet so confidently; and all eyes gazed anx- 
iously, even prayerfully, on his movements. Higher 
and higher he climbed, though the timbers shook and 
creaked, and danger was in every step. But the boy’s 
weight was not a fraction too much, and an unseen 
Power gave steadiness to head and hand; so, at last, 
poor little Dick felt a firm grasp on his arm, and heard 
close in his ear a familiar voice which had hope and 
strength in every tone. 

“Do just asI tell you, Dicky, and If] get you all 
right. This way, and don’t look down. Look at me,” 

So, creeping inch by inch, the boys gained finally a 
place where men’s hands could aid them, and little 
Dick was placed, white and fainting, in his mother’s 
arms, while Marcia’s boy sprang lightly down—a little 
hero whom the crowd were all applauding. AnIrish 
howl rent the air above ‘all other sounds, and, Bridget 
swooped on him, binding him with stout, red arms, no 
less loving than strong. 

“Ye bad boy—a risking yer life that a’ way! The 
blissed saints reward ye! Sure they did kape ye, me 
darlint, and it’s yerself ought to be crowned wid 
glory!” 

It was Miss Priscilla who extinguished the howling 
Bridget and released the struggling victim. 

“My dear boy!”’ was all she said; but the tone of it 
made Nat’s eyes open roundly. 

“Aunty! Aren’t you going to—to—be solemn 
*cause I climbed ?’’ he said, in such candid amazement 
that Miss Priscilla laughed and cried at once. 

Aunt and nephew held no lengthy conversation on 
the events of the day; but when Nat went to bed, 
Miss Priscilla kissed him as she had never done before. 

**My dear!” she said, “I think you and I are going 
to understand each other better after this. Be patient 
with an old woman who never had much to do with 
young life, and you shall never want loving, Nat, if 
you will learn to love me.”’ 

The boy’s honest soul answered to her candor; and, 
for the rest of his stay in Plumville, Nat never called 
or felt bimself ‘“‘misserable.’’ As for Miss Priscilla— 
higher than her old china, dearer than the ancestral 
portraits and family silver, more loved than Fido, 
chief of her life’s valuables she holds ‘‘ Marcia’s boy.”’ 
And she is wise enough to be thankful that once she 
was taught to love her ‘‘duty;’’ that her sometime 
narrow life was enlarged and deepened by naughty, 
noisy, brave, generous Nat! 


It'll bear me weil 





BOY SUFFRAGE. 
BY EDWIN FIELDS—ONE OF THE BOYS. 


HE boys of this country are unjustly and un- 
reasonably deprived of their inalienable rights; 
they are suffering great damage and hardship through 
their exclusion from the ballot. Equal justice and 
equal rights demand a new amendment to the Consti- 
tution, to right this wrong; and I warn the public 
that if this is not done, it must take the consequences. 
The suffrage under a free government may be given 
on any one of four theories. First, to the fighting men 
only. A man’s right to his own life and limbs is greater 
than to any other property whatever; and it is not 
right, one might argue, to let Mr. Stayatom Tapeseller 
vote that his able-bodied neighbor go risk a neck for 
him. But on this ground, all boys who are wiiling to 
go and be soldiers ought to vote. And pray why 
shouldn’t that heroic drummer of Antietam (or wher- 
ever) crutch it up to the polls as wellas the “drum- 
mers”? of New York dry-goods houses, who were 
facing their customers in broadcloth while he faced 
those very tough customers in butternut homespun? 

A second theory is the offspring of Peace (and 
shoddy) and goesin for property qualifications. The 
pulse of property, itis said, is infinitely more sensitive 
and trustworthy than the pulse of patriotism. Very 
well; that suits the boys. We have lots of property— 
only our parents and guardians pretend to own it for 
us, and so will not own it to us. 

Then there is the intelligence system, according to 
which only those should vote who know enough. Very 
well again; fetch on your pompous School Commis- 
sioners or Inspectors. Do you suppose they could an- 


swer the questions they put to us boys on examination 
days? But is education intelligence? Shall two highby 
educated friends of mine, who happen to be pigs, vote 
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by reason of their learning? No matter; fix it as you 
like, youcan’t keep out the boys. 

Finally, there is the Declaration of Independence. 
*¢A]ll men’ includes women, therefore boys. Cer- 
tainly it doesn’t draw any absurd line at twenty-one 
years. A more natural limit would be the first cigar, 

or the first sweetheart, or the first stove-pipe hat; for 
these are epochs, and really indicate maturity. Pray, 
who is to judge whether ‘‘a man’s a man for a’ that,” 
.except the individual himself. Thisis the true test; 
now try it on a boy if you dare. 

Objections are plenty of course. Every great truth 
meets with them. It1s easy to foresee what they will 
be in this case, and who will make them. Here comes 
the model schoolmaster, with the abdomen of an 
elephant and the ‘‘cheek”’ of a right whale. He is 
noted for his influence over boys; and he says: ‘‘ My 
son, you don’t want it. If you boys were to take a 
preliminary vote, a large majority of you would 
prefer that we older persons should vote for you. 
You want to be represented, and we represent 
you.”’ 

Now look here, old Didax; this, as we boys say, sub- 
stantially, has not sufficient thickness. You haven’t 
the remotest idea of what we want; you know only 
what you want us to want. But the boys are finding 

_youout. You once swindled me out of a holiday by 
persuading me that I really preferred to spend it in 
study, and the hollow fraud reverberates within me 

_yet. As for boys taking an interest in politics, 
what do you suppose was the matter with little 

‘Johnny’s eye the day after election? Would you 
older persons like to take that sort of thing, too, in a 
representative way? If so, any of us fellows would 

. be happy to accommodate you! 

But somebody says that, being certain of the ballot 

at twenty-one, we ought to be contented to wait. I 

‘never knew a man so religious that he was willing to 
be robbed of his property in this world because he 
felt certain of a treasure laid up in the next—especially 

‘if it was the thief who offered the consolation. Sup- 

_ pose you give up your right to vote to the boys for ten 

_years, and see whether the hope of getting it back 
again makes you contented. Moreover, as you often 
tell us, in another connection to besure, we may never 
reach twenty-one. 

‘““What will we do with it?” Thatis one of those 
things which no fellow can find out. I suppose we 

. shall use the ballot pretty much as you do. I know 
several boys to whom it will be almost a means of 

-livelihood, as it is to so many of you; though of course 
the price of votes will fall somewhat, upon such an 

-increase in the supply. 

‘“*What good will it do us?” What good does it do 
you? We have noticed that when voters have griev- 

ances, their grumbling is heard and attended to. 
Now. noamount of obstreperosity helps us. We de- 
mand a voice, and the voice will then proceed to 
demand several things. For instance, the boys of the 
United States are at this moment in a condition of 
slavery, The parent can lease or rent his child, and is 

legally entitled to the wages of his labor. He can 
whip, or authorize the overseer or schoolmaster to 
whip. Boys do notrealize how much they suffer—so 
great is the power of habit and certain pain—annihila- 
tors (the secret of which is handed down among us) to 
deaden the sensibilities. Now we demand community 
of property. How much more reasonable is it, to 

-make inheritance begin with the birth of the child 
(except girls) than with the death of the parent! 
Morever, the claim of the child upon the property of 
the parent ought to be more sacred than that of any 
other creditor, because the child does not enter upon 
the contract with his eyes open, but is involuntarily 
made the party of the second part; and the law 
ought to protect him against risks which he never 
agreed to assume. 

You must stop calling us names, and giving us 
guardians and advice, and things. The other day, I 
was contemptuously described as an “infant”? by a 

little old judge who couldn’t have reached my shoulder 
‘without the aid of astep-ladder. But what is the use 
of remonstrating ? Give us the ballot, and these things 
will cure themselves. 

But the last enemy approaches, and says insidiously, 
**T should be sorry to see you exposed to the corrupt- 
ing influences of politics!”” There are two good 

‘answers to that. One is a remark of my mother, 
that “dirt is good for boys.’’ The other is the very 
‘Obvious reply, if politics are filthy, and you can’t 
cleanse them, we will. You need our purifying in- 
fluence. As matters now stand, the spectacle of your 
corruption is demoralizing us; make us your responsi- 
ble guides, and we will reform you. But do it before 
itis toolate. The present generation of boys can save 
you. Methinks I see the fair vision of an election-day 
in the not too distant future, after the country shall 
have been thus redeemed, regenerated and disen- 

‘thralled, The decent polls, in convenient and respect- 
able neighborhoods, are surrounded by interested but 
orderly citizens. Some have voted; most are waiting 
to see how the boys will vote, and to guide their own 
course thereby. School lets eut early; a procession 
of innocent, sedate, well-dressed boys trickles forth. 
Hand in hand they march to the polls, and decorously 
deposit their votes amid the gratified smiles of parental 
spectators. From such a scene, violence, debauchery 
and dishonesty will fall back in dismay; and venera- 
ble patriots, ready to depart from earthly scenes, will 
thankfully and gladly reflect that the country is safe 
in the hands of its boys! 
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HOME. 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


HIS Society held their fifty-sixth anniversary 
on Thursday, May 9, in Association Hall. Not- 
withstanding the heat the audience was large during 
the whole meeting. Addresses were delivered by Rev. 
Messrs. L. H. Wiseman of London, Edward P. Inger- 
soll of Brooklyn, L. I., Edward H. Washburn, D.D., of 
New York, W. Morley Punshon of Toronto, Canada 
West, and A. Gavazzi of Italy. The addresses were of 
a high order, and were listened to with unflagging 
interest. 

** The treasurer’s report showed that the receipts for 
the year amounted to $689,923.47, which included $372,- 
274,64 for publications. $39,510,84 from rents, $140,212,- 
49 from legacies, $137,474,31 from donations, and 
$11,451.19 from sundry items. The payments made 
have been $629,379,88, and the sum necessary to meet 
the outstanding engagements of the society is esti- 
mated at $80,000. It also appeared that seven sets of 
new a plates have been made at the Bible 
House, and five sets for the Arabic Scriptures are in 
greeren are at Beirut and one set at Constantinople. 

he statistics of the society show that during the past 
fifty-six years they have issued 28,780,969 copies of the 
Bible, ot which 419,330 have been circulated during 
the past year.”’ 

The formation of the Italian Bible Society, at which 
Father Gavazzi was present and spoke, and the un- 
wonted and unparalleled liberty of reading and cir- 
culating the Bible now enjoyed in Italy, gave a pecu- 
liar interest to his closing address. He gave the 
audience a thrilling account of their struggles and 
sacrifices before they were finally crowned with a 
gloriovs victory. 

AMERICAN TEMPERANCE COMMISSION. 


Tuesday, May 7, the American Temperance Com- 
mission held its anniversary. The object of this Com- 
mission is to secure from Congress and the States such 
legislation as shall make illegal the manufacture, 
importation and sale of all intoxicating liquors to be 
used as a beverage. Also to require fidelity to these 
ends in all candidates for office. Mr. A. M. Powell, 
Rev. F. Sergeant, Mrs. M. F. Davis and others ad- 
dressed the meetings. In the evening there was a 
subscription festival. Letters were read from Messrs. 
S. C. Pomeroy, Wendell Phillips, and H. T. Cheever. 


NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 


‘The anniversary of this scciety was held in Cooper 
Institute, May 8. Three eloquent speeches were made 
by Rev. Messrs. Hepworth of New York, Briggs of 
Cincinnati, and Newman of Washington, Upward 
of 25,000,000 pages of temperance literature has been 
published last year,and 133,797,178 pages since the begin- 
ning. They have powerfully influenced the public. On 
the Gay of the meeting, the New York Legislature 
passed the “‘Iccal option”’ bill authorizing the majority 
of voters in any town to close the liquor shops. It was 
voted to call a National Temperance Convention, 
some time in 1873, and to appoint a committee for that 
purpose. The usefulness of the society has never been 
greater than now. The ablest.authors have contrib- 
uted to furnish the literature which they publish. 

METHODIST GENER4L CONFERENCE. 

Delegates from the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Canada, reported increasing prosperity. The mem- 
bership is 21,000, with 225 ministers. They have a col- 
lege, a female seminary, and several theological sem- 
inaries. 1t seems that there are nine Methodist bodies 
in Canada. They say: 

“Of the nine Methodist bodies in Canada, five—the 
M. E. Church of Canada, the M. E. Church of British 
North America, the Independent Methodist Church, 
the United Brethren in Methodism, and the Evangel- 
ical Association—all have bishops and episcopal forms 
of government.”’ 

One would think that here isa call for union. 
with us at least is suggested. 

‘“‘Speaking of the proposed union of the M.E. Church 
of Canada wiih that of the United States, he said, 
We would prefer a union with the Church of the 
United States, rather than with that of England. We 
boldly accept the Monroe doctrine—A merica for Amer- 
icans, both | arene | and religiously. Weare getting 
jealous of England’s interference with us in Canada. 

ublic sentiment is rapidly — > favor of inde- 
pendence in State and Church. e believe in the 
doctrine of non-interference by Europe in the affairs 
of this continent. Since 1828 we have been free from 
foreign control, and the change has been in our favor 
as a Church.”’ 

In response to a proposition of union, by the Rev. 
Mr. Benson, the following resolution was adopted: 

“Resolved, That we have listened with especial pleas- 
ure to the words of the Canadian delegates, in favor of 
the consolidation of the Methodist’ Episcopal Church 
of America, and that we appoiut a committee of nine, 
to which a}] the addresses and papers on the subject 
sha)l be referred.”’ 

FREE-MASONRY. 


A numter of petitioners requested the General Con- 
ference to require the members of the church to with- 
draw from all connection with Free-Masonry, and to 
subject them to discipline if they refuse. Tiey thus 
state their reasons: | 


“DEAR BRETHREN: We, your petitioners, being mem- 
bers of the Church which you represent in your Quad- 
rennial Assembly, beg to represent that many of the 
ministers and other members of our Church are also 
members of Masonic lodges, and other secret combi- 
nations whose obligations and teachings are essentially 
and designedly anti-Christian ; that Masonry, the par- 
entand promoter of such combinations, professes to be 
@ religion; has its priest, its ritual, its worship, and its 
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Jaws, and professes to raise its members to holiness 
here and to heaven hereafter; and all this while it ra. 
jects the only Saviour, Jesus Christ; that these minis. 
ters and other members of our Church who adhere to 
Christ and his gospel alone, and have no fellowsni 
with such unfruitful works of darkness, but rather re. 
prove them, feel much aggrieved by the contradictor 
and unholy connections here specified, and are becom- 
ing more and more dissatisfied therewith, and espe. 
cially so with regard to ministers who have entered 
into such unholy and anti-Caristian associations,” 

This petition was referred to the Committee oa Re. 
Vivals. : 

NO REGARD TO COLOR IN THE CHURCH. 

A telegram was received from Nashville, Tenn , to 
this effect : 

“The General Conference of the African Episcopal 
Chureb, sitting in Nashville, Tenn., sends its greeting 
to the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Churck, sitting in Brooklyn : May your work redouad 
to the glory of God. A. W. Wayman, Bishop; J. H. 
Johnson, Secretary.”’ 

This greeting was at once reciprocated, and Judge 
Lawrence of the Central Ohio Conference, offered the 
following resolution : 

“* Resolved, That in our opinion this General Confer- 
ence is for all Methodist Episcopal churches, regard- 
less ot the color of members or of past differences, and 
to secure this object the bishops are directed to address 
to other conferences and bishops such fraternal com- 
munications and adopt such{measures as, in their judg- 
ment may tend to speedily unite all Methodist Episco- 
pal churches under our General Conference.”’ 

This resolution was referred to a committee. 

BOOK CONCERN. 


A series of resolutions was offered by Mr. Price, of 
Iowa, designed to meet the general impression of a 
purpose to smother a thorough investigation of the 
Book Concern. The resolutions called for and pledged 
a thorough investigation and exact justice. It was 
said in reply that all would agree in demandiag such 
an investigation, but that such resolutions concerning 
themselves, were not consistent with due self respect. 
The true course is to act, andnottoresolve. The reso- 
lutions were therefore laid on the table, yet they will 
be for a memorial and warning, in view of the general 
excitement on the subject. 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
met at Detroit, May 16, 1872, and was opened by a ser- 
mon by Z. M. Humphrey, D.D., the last Moderator, 
His text was 1 Cor. 12:46; his subject, the essential 
genius of Presbyterianism. It is conservative to the 
truth, spiritual, devoted to Missions, defending liberty 
and law, yet with the power of adapting itself to vary- 
ing conditions of culture and social life, and to the 
spirit of the times. He sketched the various phases of 
the system in its historical development, and its pres- 
ent state and tendencies. It tends to Presbyterian 
unity, to development, and to increased spiritual life. 

This, as wellas the Methodist Conference, is a body 
powerful in numbers and resources. They meet in 
circumstances of peculiar interest as a united church, 
with a desire to include all Presbyterians in their 
unity. Yet practical problems are to be solved that 
demand the highest wisdom. The proper organization 
and management of the various boards, the ratio of 
representation, the control of the theological semina- ° 
ries, the best mode of developing the benevolent con- 
tributions of the church, how to increase the purity 
and power of revivals—these and other practical prob- 
lems demand the highest spiritual illumination and 
guidance. We trust that they will be given to our 
brethren in large measure, for their own good and the 
welfare of us all. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES. 


On Sunday, May 5, there were received by the 
Church of the Disciples, Rev. Geo. H. Hepworth, pas- 


- tor, eighty persons; thirty by profession, and fifty by 


letter. Eight adults were baptized. Four young la- 
dies from a Bible-class were among those who were 
received. 

The progress of this enterprise is very encouraging. 
Mr. Hepworth, at the meeting of the Congregational 
Union, gave his ideal of what he wished the church to 
be:—a church in which fashion and wealth should not 
predominate; but in which rich and poor, the wearers 
of silks and of calicoes, should worship in Christian 
love, side by side. Though Dr. Ormiston deemed it a 
vision, Mr. Hepworth adhered to it.as a possible at- 
tainment. Somayitbe! — 








FOREIGN. 
AMERICAN BOARD, AND ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONS. 


T will be remembered that at the last meeting of 
the board it was resolved with great enthusiasm 
to enter the field of missions to the Roman Catholic 
world. This has naturally Jed to the frequent inquiry, 
“What progress are the Prudential Committee making 
in their Roman Catholic work?” To this they reply in 
substance, that a mission has been commenced in 
Spain, and another will soon be opened in Austria. 
Also that explorations are to be made in Mexico, 8. 
California, and N. Italy to establish missions. 

In reply to the inquiry, “Why not employ existing 
agencies in these countries,’”’ they say that their con- 
tributors desire to act through an organization directly 
responsible to them, and in whose wisdom and economy 
they can confide. The necessity of such an agency 
they thus set forth : 

“The Committee have collected a large amount of 
information in regard to the work already performed 
in these countries, especially in Spain and Italy; and 
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{ 
find it difficult to avoid the conviction that past | 
Oty nditures have frequently been misdirected and i 
unwise. Theintentions of the donors were worthy of ! 
the bighest praise; but if the experience which the : 
Committee have gained during sixty years, isof any 
value, foundations have been laid at times which are 
worse than none atall. If thereisa ‘science of mis- 
sions,’’ a8 mavy on both sides of the Atlantic have 
hoped and believed, it has failed in many cases to re- 
ceive the bovor which it deserved. Lavish disburse- 
ments of foreign moneys tend rather to the weakness 
tban to the strength of native Christian communities. 
Ip these circumstances we feel constrained to h»- 
speak the patience of the patrons of the Board. We 
are seeking light as to the best fields; we are seekiug 
suitable men; and we are quite as anxious to devise 
jiberal things as the most sanguine of our friends can 
desire. But in such an enterprise, the most difficult 
which the Committee have undertaken as yet, there 
may be something worse than delay. 
S. B. Treat, | Secretaries of the 
N. G. Cuarx,) <A. B.C. F. M.” 


The significance of these statements may be inferred, 
at least in part, from a remark of their missionary, 
Dr. L. H. Gulick, on the Church of Valadolid, in Spain. 
“This Church is being less pampered with foreign 
money tban most other Christian enterprises in Spain, 
and we cannot but cherish warm hopes of its success.”’ 

On the other hand, as to the Church in the Sireet of 
Madera Baja, in Madrid, he says: 


“It may bea question whether theintelligent people 
apparertiy in comfortable circumstances, who make 
up the larger portion of the congregation, are doiag 
as much as they might or as they ought to do to sup- 

ort the pees of the gospel, which from the 

eginning has been almost gratuitously provided for 
them. The Gustavus Adolphus Society of Germany 
has assisted them largely in the purchase of a building 
site fora new place of worship, which they propose 
erecting, and may also assist them materially in the 
expense of building. The salary of the pastor is, in 
large part, paid by a Swiss committee at Geneva; 
while for the general expenses of the church, includ- 
ing assistant pastors, schools, rent, organist, etc., funds 
are received from various parts of Europe and from 
Great Britain.”’ 


The policy of the Amefican Board, as developed in 
“Ten Years on the Euphrates,’ is to make all Churches 
self-supporting to the utmost possible extent, and at 
the earliest moment, as essential to a full development 
of Christian character. This is the policy of sound 
wisdom, and will no doubt be approved by the intelli- 
gent Christian public for whom they act. 

FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH OF ITALY. 


The following account of this church is given by 
by Alessandro Gavazzi and J. B. Thompson, the depu- 
tation of the Evangelization Committee, appointed by 
the Church, in General Assembly, at Florence. 


“Tne Free Christian Church of Italy consists of 
thirty-five copgregations, each having its own Evan- 
gelist or Pastor, with an aggregate of communicants 
and hearers larger than that of any other Evangelical 
organization in Italy. 

“Its Confession of Faith is a Declaration of Prin- 
ciples, beld in common by Evangelical Christians. 

** Its Constitution is a system of General Rules for the 
general good; each church being, nevertheless, inde- 
pendent in its local affairs. 

““The Deputies of the churches meet in General As- 
sembly, annually, to deliberate upon matters pertain- 
ing to all the churches. 

“These congregations have grown up from the smill- 
est beginnings, since freedom came to [taly, and are 
composed mostly of the poor, unable, as yet, to sup- 
port their Evangelists. 

“The Italians are glad to hear the pure Gospel, and 
to send their children to Evangelical schools. The 
work of Evangelization among them is limited only 
by the lack of means for the support of the Evau- 

elists. 
. “An Evangelist, with his church and school, can be 
maintained for $1,000 per annum.”’ 

In addition to Evangelists and schools, this church 
desires to fourd a Biblical College for training Evan- 

-gelists, The commissioners say ; 


‘““An Exegetical Professor of Greek and Hebrew 
should enter upon his duties during the autumn of 
1872, and others should be added year by year. 
Twenty-five thousand dollars invested in America will 
yield & sufficient income for such Professor. 

The buildings necessary for such an institution in 
Rome will cost seventy-five thousand dollars.” 


The names of the Evangelization Committee are: 
A. R. Van Nzst, D. D., American Church, Florence, 
President. 
PAOLO DE-MIcHEtis, Evangelist in Pisa, Secretary. 
Joun R. McDovaat, M.A., Scotch Church, Floreace, 
Treasurer and Foreign Secretary. 
FrRaANcEsco LaGoMARsINno, Evangelist in Milan. 
ALESSAXDRO GAvVAzzi, Evangelist in Rome. 
SALVATORE FERRETTI, Evangelist in Florence. 


By this Committee and in behalf of this Free Italian 


Church, the following credentials have been given to 
the Commissioners: 


oe ‘* FLORENCE, Italy, April 1, 1872. 

“This is'to certify that our beloved and honored 
brethren, the Rev. John B. Thompson and the Rev. 
Alessandro Gavazzi have been appointed a deputation 
to the United States, to make known to Christian 
friends in America the details of the interesting work 
of God going on in Rome and throughout the Kingdom 
of Italy, and to ask their sympathy, prayers, and aid 
in carrying on the Evangelization ot this beau- 
tiful country, so long barred against the entrance of 
the truth as it is in Jesus, but now open from one end 
to the other for the free proclamation of the everlasting 
Gospel. *“ Ap. R. VAN NEsT, JR., 

“ President of Evangelization Committee of the Free 

Italian Church. 


“JoHN R. McDovuaat, Foreign Secretary.”’ 


In adGition to these efforts of the Free Italian Church, 
the Waldensian Church is at work for the evangeliza- 
tion of Italy. The Methodists, also, and the Baptists, 
have commenced a mission at Rome, of which we have 
already given some account. We may hope that these 





efforts will avert that reaction into infidelity, which 


is one of the greatest dangers of Italy at this time, 
when the yoke of superstition and sacerdotal corrup- 
tien had just been thrown off. A powerful spiritual 
revival will save Italy, and through her bless the 
world. 








The Week. 


From Monday, May 13th, to Tuesday, May 21st. 


HEN we went to press last week, a rumor, the 

truth of which we questioned, was telegraphed 
anLrouncipg summary action on the part of the British 
Cabinet, regarding the Arbitration perplexities. The 
actual state of the case was prefaced on the 19th in- 
stant, by a private message from the President cov- 
eripg a confidential dispatch from Minister Schenck, 
and submitted to the Senate a supplement to the Wash- 
ington Treaty. Of course, the New York papers, with 
the exception of the Administration organ, published 
the proceedings with documents, the next day, and, 
although we should have been glad if our senators had 
shown a disposition to keep an oflicial secret, we can- 
not go back of their apparent decision not to doso. 
The message simply requests theSenate to express its 
opinion on a proposition from Lord Granville, and 
that body, after a spicy debate in executive session, 
referred the matter to its Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, which held several sittings with closed 
doors, through which, however, as is usual in such 
cases, it leaked out that the sense of the Committee 
was favorable to the adoption of the British proposa', 








‘and accordingly, on Saturday, an affirmative report 


was brought in, which it will take a two-thirds vote 
to confirm. 

The “Supplemental Treaty,” even in exienso, is 
ceommendably short, and its substance is to this effect: 

Whereas, Her Majesty’s Government has contended 
in recent diplomatic correspondence, firstly, that in- 
direct claims were not contemplated in the original 
treaty, and, secondly, that such claims would not 
under any circumstances be just; and, Whereas, the 
President has expressed himself willing to adopt for 
the future the principle tbus set forth—namely that 
such claims are in the nature of things unfair, there- 
fore, ‘‘ the President of the United States, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate thereof, consents 
tbat he will make no claim on the part of the United 
States in respect of indirect losses as aforesaid before 
the Tribunal of Arbitration at Geneva.’’ With this 
secondary treaty the whole correspondence was sub- 
mitted for the information of the Senate, and this too 
bas appeared in print. It isso long as to defy any at- 
tempt at judicious clipping, and its main points are 
already known to our readers. The position of the 
Democratic and opposition press is rather puzz’s ng on 
this question. Obviously it must denounce the course 
of the Administration at all hazards, and it finds itself 
as a natural consequence setting before its readers first 
the abominable stupidity evinced in preferring wicked 
claims, second, the weakness and folly of making rep- 
aration therefor, and third, the very general and praise- 
wortby leaning of public sentiment in favor of the 
supplemental treaty. Under the circumstances we do 
not see how the Government can avoid offending 
somebody in some way. 


oo 


In England a reaction has set in, and the despond- 
ency which prevailed regarding the Geneva Arbitra- 
tion has given place to hope that the Senate will con- 
sent to Lord Granville’s proposition. Our latest files 
of papers discuss the prospects with moderation and 
general good sense, although they were printed some 
days before this new phase of the controversy coti\2 
possibly have been known. The telegraph is now 
busy in transmitting such items as show the drift of 
public opinion, and the anxiety with which the Sen- 
ate’s action is looked for. Among these we find a 
reported saying of Sir Stafford Northcote—one of the 
original Commissioners—in a speech which he made at 
Exeter. He repeats the assertion that the British Com- 
missioners understood distinctly that the indirect 
claims were to be waived. He spoke of the improba- 
bility that the Senate would admit that wrong had 
been done, but expressed his confidence in its willing- 
nefs to treat the whole question in a statesmanlike 
manner, and his belief that if it is faithful to its tradi- 
tions a satisfactory settlement will be made. A Lon- 
don journal takes occasion to reassure the English 
mind by printing the items of the bill, presented for 
account of the Shenandoah’s depredations, These 
amount to $6,500,000, and cannot by any construction 
be regarded as indirect claims. 


Apart from the Treaty negotiations the week has 
not been an idle onein the Senate. The Supplementary 
Federal Election Act, or as itis known to our Demo- 
cratic brethren, the “ Bayonet Election’s Bill,’’ was 
under discussion early in the week, and would prob- 
ably have been disposed of at once had it not been for 
the President’s message. The point of the proposed 
amendments seems to be an insane jealousy on the 
part of certain Senators lest officers of the army and 
navy may use some undue influence in procuring votes 
for theparty in power. The bill finally passed by a 
vote of 36 to 17. It simply provides for the appoint- 
ment of inspectors of elections in a way to which there 
seems to be no reasonable objectien provided it is 








fairly carried out. The Amnesty Bill with Mr. Sum- 
ner’s perennial Civil Rights Amendment was again 
ca'led up, and re‘ected, a fate to which both measures 
appear to be doomed as long as they appear in con- 
junction. On Wednesday, the Deficiency Bill passed 
by a close vote. In the House several amendments to 
the Tariff Bill were disposed of, and messages, (sent 
also to the Senate), were received from the President 
relating to the treatment of immigrants, and to the 
persecution of the Roumanian Jews. The business 
of the Judiciary Committee also occupied some hours 
on different days. The principal result of the tariff 
discussion was that quinine was placed on the free 
list, and a motion to accord a like privilege to the 
Holy Bible was voted down. June 3d is named as 
the day for adjournment, but the Senate does not as 
yet concur. 

In general politics the first item of interestis the 
formal retirement of Mr. Greeley from his position as 
editor of the Tribune, his reasons being thata journal- 
ist who is at the same time a candidate is necessarily 
“fettered in action, and restrained in criticism.” He 
therefore “ withdraws absolutely from the conduct of 
the Tribune, and will henceforth until further notice 
exercise no control or supervision over its columns.’’ 
The Legislature of Connecticut has, after a sharp con- 
test, rejected General Hawley as Senator, and re- 
elected Mr. Ferry. There was much local excitement 
over the election, and routine business was virtually 
set aside until it was over. Republican Conventions in 
Maine, New York, Tennessee and Nebraska have re- 
sclved to support the nominetion of General Grant, 
and the Democratic Convention at Rochester, in this 
State, ignored Mr. Greeley as everybody expected it 
would do, and directed its delegates to support such 
candidates as will best represent certain principles. A 
large meetir g at Buffalo approved the Cincinnati nom- 
jnation, ard reports from the South and West show 
that Mr. Greeley’s popularity in those regions was not 
over-estimated. The Tribune triumphantly publishes 
alist of three hundred and twenty-eight newspapers 
which bave already givenin their adherence to the 
“liberal” candidate, The friends of Mr. Greeley must, 
however, be convinced that no general Democratic 
support can possibly be hoped for at the Baltimore 
Convention or elsewhere. 


Contrary tothe expectations and hopes of many 
who earnestly desire a full measure of reform, Gov- 
ernor Hoffman has vetoed the Palmer Charter, ob- 
jecting to an election on May 3lst, in view of litigation 
which would necessarily arise concerning Inspectors 
cf Elections and others whose terms expireon June lst, 
and to the practical disfranchisement of many citizens 
who could not, under the law, vote at so early an 
election, owing to recent changes of residence. These 
reasons may be good, but worst of it all is, that the 
very men who will regard them with the greatest favor 
are the remnants of the old municipal ring who still 
hold offices, and who must now perforce retain their 
positions for another six months. At best, we are far 
enough from genuine reform; and, although our case 
bas its alleviations in that we cannot propably be 
robbed of many millions before November, still it is 
sufficiently disheartening to see the Legislature which 
was elected on the very top of the reform tide ad- 
jcurning without having appreciably aided the cause, 
and leaving behind it a record which does not look 
much better than those of its predecessors. The ad- 
journment of both Houses took place on the 14th inst., 
and an extra session of the Senate was at once called 
by the Governor to organize as a court for the trial of 
impeached and otherwise unsatisfactory judges. 


—o 


An epidemic of strikes has broken out among the 
jourpeymen mechanics, just as the spring work is at 
its greatest pressure. Possibly the movement was 
preconcerted among the different guilds, but the 
carpenters of this city led off with such unanimity 
that building was for a while practically at a stand- 
still, and the other societies, embracing the masons, 
in all their subdivisions, have joined the opposition 
to the bosses with the utmost heartiness. At this 
writing, the painters, upholsterers, cabinet-makers, 
carvers, and, in short, all the multifarious branches of 
the trades-unions, are either threatening to follow 
suit, or have already doneso. The carpenters have 
aJready practically won the day, of eight hours, with 
uncbanged wages. The workmen of Richmond, 
Chicago, and other cities are following the lead of 
their New York exemplars; and, taken in connection 
with the very geveral movements of a like nature in 
Engjand and on the continent, it is evident that some 
arrangement satisfactory to the ».rikers will be in- 
sisted upon. We have always be, ,disposed to re- 
gard these combinations of workme,, as based upon 
rights which are as inalienable as any in the Consti- 
tution, and it is only where the leaders become ram- 
pant and unscrupulous that outrageous proceedings, 
whether in the form of resolutious or actions, be- 
come manifest. 

An Indian massacre of exceptional atrocity is re- 
ported by Col. Merritt of the 9th cavalry. A Mexican 
train laden with United States commissary and ord- 
nance stores, was attacked while on its way from San 
Antonio to Fort Stockton, and was utterly destroyed, 
everybody accompanying it being killed, wounded or 
carried into captivity. 
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Scientific and Sanitary. 


THE SPOTS ON THE SUN. 


AVING studied the sun-spots for about 250 
years, we have learned a good deal about 
them; and while it is still uncertain how the observed 
phenomena dre to be explained, we have reached that 
stage which usually precedes the discovery of causes, 
namely, a general agreement as to the facts, drawn 
from large nuwbers of independent observations. It 
is established that these spots are variable ia number, 
size, form and duration. Sometimes the solar disk is 
quite clear; but of 1,982 days between 1840 and 1850, 
during which the sun was observed, there were 672 
days when spots were not seen. They have been fre- 
quently observed with the naked eye. They revolve 
with the sun, and at the same time have minor mo- 
tions of theirown. The solar spot consists principally 
of a dark, almost black, central portion, called the 
umbra, surrounded by a less dark, fringe-like tract, 
or penumbra. Within the umbra one or more still 
blacker spots are often observed, called nuclei. But 
black is here a relative term. Zollner says that the 
black wmbra of aspot emits four thousand times as 
much light as an equal area of the full moon; and Sir 
John Herschel says that the Drummond light, when 
projected on the sun, appears as a black spot! 

The photosphere, or luminous surface of the sun, 
presents also peculiar bright spots, streaks, threads, 
etc., known as facule,‘‘ rice-grains,’’ ** willow-leaves,”’ 
etc. These cover more or less the whole surface, but 
appear to be particularly associated with the neigh- 
borbood of the dark spots. The dimensions and forms 
of the spots are very variable. Many have been ob- 
served, having a diameter of 30,000 to 100,000 miles. 
‘They can beseen to form gradually,toreach amaximum, 
and to disappear; though some larger ones last during 
two or more rotations of the sun. Schwabe saw one 
which returned eight times, continuing 200 days. 
Sometimes they have the appearance of whirlpools, 
tending to support the opinion that they are openings 
in the sun’s surface. Both the Herschels claim to have 
seen a notch in the sun’s edge, as a spot is disappear- 
ing. 

The theory that the spots are really rents in the 
glowing, gaseous envelope of the sun, through which 
is seen a non-luminous, solid body, was held by Wil- 
son, Bode, Herschel, and Arago. Galileo suggested 
floating scum or scoria; and a view is now in favor, 
according to which the spots are due to precipitated 
clouds. Kirchhoff maintains that the photosphere is 
an incandescent solid or liquid; that certain parts of 
this surface undergo, from unknown causes, a tempo- 
rary cooling, by which clouds are condensed above; 
that these intercept the rays, and cause the appear- 
ance of dark spots. Faye believes the sun to be still in 
a gaseous state. The photosphere, he thinks, consists 
of clouds which result from contact with the cold sur- 
rounding space. Hecalls the spots breaks and disper- 
sions, caused by powerful ascending and descending 
currents. But Kirchhoff replies that on this hypothe- 
sis the incandescent interior, revealed through the 
spots, should certainly be luminous, 

Herbert Spencer holds that the sun has now reached 
the state of a molten shell with a gaseous nucleus; 
that this shell is constantly radiating its heat, but is 
sustained at its high temperature by the progressive 
condensation of the sun’s mass; that around the 
molten surface there exist two distinct concentric at- 
mospheres; the lower and denser one consisting of 
sublimed metals and metallic compounds, and the up- 
per one analogous to air. He explains the spots as 
cyclones, or whirling storms, in these atmospheres. 
Tne center of a cyclone being a region of rarefaction, 
and consequently of refrigeration, will be filled with 
a cloud, in this case of metallic vapor; and he ingeni- 
ously shows how the observed peculiarities of form, 
shade and motion in the solar spots might result from 
such a cause. But Mr. Spencer himself declares that 
no theory of the solar spots can be considered as es- 
tablished at present. 

It is pretty well demonstrated that the spots are 
signs of mighty solar agitations, and that these dis- 
turbances are connected with magnetic storms on the 
earth. Moreover, it has been shown by the Swiss as- 
tronomer, Wolf, who with incredible labor collated 
and discussed the whole history of the sun’s spots from 
1750 to 1860, that they have regularly recurring periods 
of greatest and least frequency; so that the sun is 
properly a variable star. The reader will find an in- 
teresting article, by Prof. Youmans, in the Popular 
Scientific Montkly for June, from which the foregoing 
is condensed. 








SIR CHARLES LYELL. 


HIS illustrious veteran geologist has just issued 

the eleventh edition of his classic work on the 
Principles of Geology. The Appletons publish it in 
this country, and Appletons’ Popular Science Monthly 
for June contains an excellent portrait of the author. 
Lyell is the acknowledged head of that school in geol- 
ogy which ascribes the present condition of the earth 
to the slow and long-continued action of causes the 
same in kind as those which are still operative; in 
other words, the Uniformitarian, as opposed to the 
Catastrophic school. Huxley makes a third class— 
Evolutionists—to which he gives allegiance; but the 
antagonism is not strongly marked between these and 
Uniformitarians. Thus Lyell, in 1867, surrendered his 





former views of the history of life upon the earth, and 
came out, in the tenth edition of his book, in favor of 
the origin of species by descent. In the present edi- 
tion, the principal change is in the treatment of the 
meteorology and climatic histcry of the earth’s sur- 
face. The author amplifies and emphasizes his former 
views as to the causes of change’in this respect, in- 
sisting particularly upon the paramount influence of 
the relative distribution and height of the land at dif- 
ferent periods. 


DARWINISM AND DIVINITY. 


HE brilliant article under this title in Frazer's 
for May has had the unprecedented effect of sell- 
ing two editions ofthe magazine. The author, ‘‘L.S.,”’ 
appears to be incognito, certainly on this side of the 
water. Theterm Divinity in the title does not refer to 
Deity, but to theology—the old scholastic meaning; 
and the article is a critical inquiry into the probable 
effect of the gradual progress of the doctrine of bio- 
logical development upon the creed of Christendom. 
We cannot give it evenin abstract; but some hint of 
its spirit is afforded by the closing sentences: 


“When a new doctrine cuts away some of our old 
dogmas, we fancy that it must destroy the vital be- 
liefs to which they served as scaffolding. Doubtless it 
has had that effect for a time in those minds with 
whom the association has become indissoluble. That 
is the penalty we pay for progress. But we may be 
sure that it will not take root till in some shape or 
other it has provided the — euvelopes for the 
deepest instincts of our nature. If Darwinism dem- 
onstrates that men have been evolved out of brutes, 
the religion which takes it into account will also have 
to help men to bear in mind that they are now differ- 
ent from brutes.”’ 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE SPIRIT WORLD.—To me the spirit-world 
is tangible. It is not peopled with ghosts and 
specters, shadows, and outlines of being, but with 
persons and forms palpable to the apprehension. Its 
multitudes are veritable, its society natural, its lan- 
guage audible, its companionships real, its loves dis- 
tinct, its activities energetic, its life intelligent, its 
glory discernible. Its union is not that of sameness, 
but of variety brought into harmony by the great law 
of love; like notes, which, in themselves distinct and 
different, make, when combined, sweet music. Death 
will not level and annul those countless differences of 
mind and heart which make us individual here.— 
Heaven, in all the mode and manner of expression, 
will abound with personality. There will be choice 
and preference and degrees of affinity there. Each 
intellect will keep its natural bliss; each heart its 
elections. Groups there will be, and circles; faces 
known and unknown will pass us; acquaintance will 
thrive on intercourse, and leve deepen with knowl- 
edge: and the great underlying laws of mind and 
heart prevail and dominate as they do here, save in 
this: that sin, and all the repellance and antagonism 
which it breeds, will be unknown, and holiness sup- 
ply in perfect measure the opportunity and bond of 
brotherhood.—Rev. W. H. H. Murray. 


Friy1nc.—Unless we are willing to believe that 
birds fly by some power distinct from any which phys- 
ical science deals with, we seem justified in believing 
that the bird may be matched or surpassed by the 
flying-machine, as surely as the swiftest animals are 
surpassed by the locomotive. It is encouraging to 
cousider that the actual amount of power necessary 
to convey a weight through the air—if that support is 
derived directly from the air—is very much less than 
that required to convey the same weight by sea or 
land. In the presence of failing coal supplies, this con- 
sideration will one day assume first-rate importance. 
—London Spectator. 


— During a class-meeting held several years since 
by the Methodist brethren of a Southern village, 
Brother Jones went among the colored portion of the 
congregation. Finding there an old man notorious 
for his endeavor to serve God on the Sabbath and 
Satan the rest of the week, he said: 

‘“‘Well, Brother Dick, I’m glad to see you here! 
Haven’t stole any turkeys since I saw you last, 
Brother Dick?” | 

“No, no, Brudder Jones; no turkeys.’’ 

“Nor any chickens, Brother Dick?” 

‘‘No, no, Brudder Jones; no chickens,” © 

“Thank the Lord, Brother Dick! That’s doing 
well, my brother!” said Brother Jones, leaving Brother 
Dick, who immediately relieved his over-burdened 
conscience by saying to a near neighbor, with an im- 
mense sigh of relief: 

‘‘ if he’d a said ducks, he’d a had me!”,—Advance. 


—A good, finished scandal, full-armed and 
equipped, such as circulates in the world, is rarely the 
production of a single individual, or even of a single 
coterie. It sees the light in one; is rocked and nur- 
tured in another; is petted, developed, and ‘attains its 
growth in a third; and receives its finishing touches 
only after passing through a multitude of hands.— 
Selected. 

—An Ohio editor, seeming it claimed for Miss 
Kellogg that ‘“‘she has a larger repertoire than any 
other prima donna,” demurs. He says he “cannot, 
of course, be expected to know how it was in other 
cities, but upon the occasion of her last performance”’ 
in his town, “ either because her overskirt was cut too 
narrow or because her dress had become accidentally 





crushed behind,’”’ he is “almost positive that her 
repertoire did not extend out so far as either Nilsson’'s 
or Patti’s.’’ 


—Rev. Wm. R. Alger preached at the Music Hall, 
Boston, recently, for the first time since his severe 
illness of mind and body. He said that after a year’s 
absence, in which his religious belief had been sub- 
jected to all sorts of tests, and had been strengthened 
by an experience from which few come back into 
active life, he wanted to speak of the subject which 
was still dear to his heart, “the superiority of a 
rational toa traditional religion.” 


—The word etiquette means “in due order,” 
although in the original French it signifies a ticket 
orcard. It appears that it was once the custom in 
France, on occasions of ceremony or festivity, to dis- 
tribute among the guests tickets, containing an out- 
line of the proceedings, and directions for the conduct 
of the company. If every thing was properly done, it 
was said to be according to l’etiquette; hence “in due 
order.’’ 


—A lady new in town was attracted, Sunday 
evening, by a little boy on the street. Hewasa bright 
little fellow, but was rather shabbily dressed, and had 
an appearance of being better acquainted with the 
sbades than the lightsof this world. ‘‘ Where is your 
home, my little son?” she asked. “I haint get no 
home,” he answered. ‘‘Got no home?’ she repeated, 
the tears standing in her eyes. ‘‘No, marm,” said he, 
equally affected; ‘‘I board!’ The sweet, sad face of 
the lady suddenly disappeared beneath the gossamer 
film of her veil.—Danbury News. 


—The following advertisement, relating to a 
church in the vicinity of Bristol, England, has 
appeared in the Daily Post of that city:—‘ Wanted 
immediately, a thorough Trainer, who will drill the 
congregation to instantaneous rising the moment the 
priests appear, and to continue this reverential atti- 
tude until they are seated. Apply to any member of 
the Choir.” 


—It is easy in the world to live after the world’s 
opinion, it is easy in solitude to live after your own; 
but the great man is he who, in the midst of the crowd, 
keeps with perfect sweetness the independence of 
solitude.—Emerson. 


—The widow of a British Vice-Consul now lies 
bed-ridden and desolate at Athens. The old lady was 
formerly Theresa Black, and to her Byron sang, 
“Maid of Athens, ere we part.”’ 


—A patent has been granted in France for the 
preparation of a finish, or starch, for vegetable tissues, 
yarns, etc., which is not soluble in water, and which, 
therefore, when once applied, will remain throughout 
several successive washings. 

—Quite a romantic wedding came off in the first 
circles of a Franklin County village recently, when 
the bridegroom, a widower, of nearly seventy, mar- 
ried a lady whom he and his former wife had brought 
up from infancy, and who had lived in his family as a 
daughter for forty years! 


— The Boston Transcript points out a queer blun- 
der by Parton in the April Atlantic, when he describes 
how the dead was to bury the living, thus: ‘“‘ Mindful 
of the romantic agreement of their youth that, which- 
ever died first, should bury the other under the giant 
oak on Monticello,” etc. 

—The first bank was established in Italy in the 
year 808, by the Lombard Jews, of whom some settled 
in Lombard Street, London, where many banks have 
ever since been located. 

—Somebody tells the Scientific American of a 
way to cleara well of carbonic acid gas. It is to lower 
a red hot iron to the water, so as to produce a little 
steam. The vapor instantly absorbs the gas. 


—The Saturday Review tells of a tract which was 
distributed on a festive occasion in England. It bore 
the inspiriting title, ‘‘ Are you aware that you are 
going to Hell?”’ 

—“‘Come out here, and I'll lick the whole lot of 
you,’ said an urchin to some sticks of peppermint in 
a window. 

—The best months for ladies to visit West Point 
and harvest the button crop, are June, July and 
August. 

—The Italian residents of this city are procuring 
subscriptions for the erection of a statue to Mazzini in 
the Park. 

—Miss Vinnie Ream will soon publish a little book 
of travel, sketches, and poems. 

—A Topeka merchant unites business and pleas- 
ure by announcing on his sign—‘tJohn Smith, dry 
goods; wishes to get married.’ 

—M. Renan’s “L’Antichrist,” the fourth part of 
his Origines du Christianisme is to appear very 
shortly. 

—Mock Turtle—connubial affection before com- 
pany—sometimes. 

—Love’s young dream—a little sighing, a little 
crying, a little dying, and a very great deal of lying. 

—Statistics show that unmarried people do not 
live as long as those who enter the bonds of wedlock. 

—Recently the citizens of Atlanta, Ga., turned out 
en masse to decorate the graves of Confederate . 
soldiers. 
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The Little Folks. 


PETER’S PIPPIN. 
BY JOHN N. DICKIE. 


66 ERE, Peter.” 
“Yes, papa.” . 

A hand outstretched, and two chubby ones beneath. 
A sudden tip cf the large one and the tumble of an 
apple into the smaller ones, with the words : 

“That’s a pippin, my son; Uncle John sent it to you 
with his compliments. Now off to your blocksagain,”’ 
and Dr. Merton resumed his paper. 

Peter walked slowly, very slowly away. First a 
gaze of wonderment at the apple, and then a wistful 
one at his father. At last he stopped, and retracing 
his steps exclaimed, 

“But it’s so long, papa! What makesitso long? I 
like fat apples with red cheeks, like gran’pa’s. I don’t 
like such long apples, ‘cause they ain’t good!’’ and he 
tossed it on his parent’s lap. 

Dr. Merton laid down his paper, and taking up the 
rejected fruit, replied : 

** Well, Peter, am I long or short ?”’ 

“You're long, papa.’’ 

** And Uncle John ?”’ 

**Oh, he isn’t like you—he’s short and big round.” 

‘**Now who do you like best, me or your uncle ?”’ 

“Why you, papa, don’t I?’ and the little fellow 
clambered on his parent’s knee and threw his arms 
about his neck. 

**But I’m long, you know.” 

“Yes, you’re real long, but I love you best,’’ and he 
gave his father a vigorous hug. 

“Then, wy boy, you mustn’t throw away this poor 
pippin because it is long, any more than you would me. 
Take it now, and don’t tell me the shape has any- 
thing to do with the taste until you’ve finished it.”’ 

So Peter took the pippin once more, now fully con- 
vinced that there never was such a good apple. 

The room opened on thehall. Peter found the front 
door ajar, and running out he stood on the steps which 
led, one by one, to the broad pavement below—for you 
must know that our hero lived in a large city. 

Now Peter had been cautioned time and again about 
leaving these same steps. The lower one was the line 
which separated him from the outside world. He often 
felt grieved when he thought of this cruel command, 
and never more than at this moment. He looked up 
and down the street. There were everso many little 
boys just “his big’? running back and forth, and why 
nothe? He wouldn’t go far; just a step or two, in 
order to see for himself what was going on. So, with- 
out even a thought of his mittens or comforter, though 
it was mid-winter, he clambered down the steps and 
walked off with the crowd. Once started, he forgot 
everything in the strange sights which met his view. 
What with the beautiful horses, the beautiful sleighs, 
the finely dressed people who jostled him as they 
passed, and the wonderful display in the shop win- 
dows, he was charmed into a total forgetfulness. How 
long he would have wandered thus along we know 
not; but we do know that the sight of a man climbing 
alamp-post and lighting the gas, brought him back to 
himself once more. Now he remembered starting from 
home, it seemed along, long time ago. Turning about 
he walked off rapidly in the opposite direction, sup- 
posing of course that that must lead toward home. 
But after going a few squares he saw a forest of masts 
looming up against the cold gray sky. Then he knew 
he was near the lake and a long distance from home. 
He knew he was lost, but he didn’tcry. Nothe. But 
he began to feel the cold. Buttoning his coat up to 
his chin and drawing his cap down over his ears, he 
thrust both hands in his pockets, changed his direc- 
tion, and trudged manfully onward. People passed 
and repassed, for it was no uncommon thing for a boy 
of his age to traverse the streets in the early evening. 
At last, in a fit of desperation, he confronted a man 
clad in a great coat and furs. ‘‘ Please, sir,’’ he said, in 
a hurried voice, ‘‘ would you please to tell me where I 
live, if you please, cir ?” 

“It would please me to please you, my lad; but 
you’ll please excuse me, if you please, sir,’’ replied 
the stranger, as he passed on, evidently mistaking the 
blundering question of Peter’s as a joke. 

Discouraged at this his first attempt, our hero 
plodded on until nearly tired out. Added to this was 
asense of hunger. What should he do? Involuntarily 
he put bis hard into his pocket. He felt something 
hard. He drewitforth. It wasthe pippin! He had 
forgotten all about it, and now it had turned up just 
at the time when he needed it most. Already he had 
it to his mouth, when his eye caught a figure standing 
full in the light of the nearestlamp-post. It was that 
of a little girl about bisown age. She was wretchedly 
clad, and sobbing violently. Peter forgot his pippin 
once more, and, approaching the little girl, =a bold 
to ask: 

“Ts you hurt?” 

“No I ain’t, now, then!’’ answered the child in a 
spiteful voice. ‘‘Daddy’s gone and got drunk agin, 
and him and mam’s havin’ it out, so they are. I ain’t 
had nothin’ to eat all day, and I’m hungry, soI am. 
You go ‘long, and leave me be, will you!” and she 
turned her back to our hero, and sobbed louder than 
ever. 

Peter’s heart was touched. He was also a little 
alarmed at this rough reply to a civil question. But 








he wasn’t to be driven off that way. No, indeed. If 





ke only had something to give her to eat, how nice it 
would be! Again his hand struck something hard in 
his coat pocket. It was the pippin! With a chuckle 
of delight he drew it forth, and, tapping the little 
stranger’s shoulder, said : 

“Here, sissy, is a pippin. I thought it wasn’t good 
‘cause it was so long; but my papa says it’s better as 
a short one.” 

“The child turned quickly, glanced first at the 
speaker and then at the apple, and without even a 
word, took it from his outstretched hand and began 
to eatit. Peter put his hands in his breeches pockets, 
and watched the operation with interest. In two 
minutes the pippin had disappeared. Then the eater 
wiped her mouth with the back of her not overcleaan 
hand, gave a little sigh of satisfaction, and said, in a 
milder voice: ‘ 

“You're real nice! Where ’bouts do you live?” 

“T know where, but I can't findit,’’ replied Peter, 
gravely. 

**Be you lost?”’ 

oe I te.”’ 

““What’s yer name?” 

At this moment came a dark shadow, anda man. 
He wore a great overcoat all buttoned up to his chia. 
‘**Hilloa, chippie, what’s up?” he asked in a pleasant 
voice—very pleasant, Peter thought, for so flerce- 
looking a personage. 

‘*He’s lost, he is,’’ replied the girl eagerly. ‘“‘He 
says he knows where he lives, but he can’t find if.” 

“Indeed,” replied the policeman with a grin, “TI 
don’t doubt that either. Come, boy, give us your 
name?” 

** Peter Merton, sir, if you please, sir.” 

“Don’t know him,” replied the watchman, after a 
moment’s reflection. ‘‘Guess you'll have to come 
with me. We’ll find your home to-morrow.” 

“Stop, sir!’’ cried the girl, springing forward and 
grasping the man by thearm, “ hold on, if you please!”’ 
Then to Peter—“Isn’t your daddy a doctor?” 

‘“*Yes, ma’am, he is,” replied our hero politely. 

“Then mother knows where he lives. He wasat our 
house doctorin’ big Sislastsummer. Waita minute’— 
and the child darted off and disappeared up a dark 
alley. She soon re-appeared, and handed the police- 
man a slip of paper on which was written, ‘“‘ nom. 27 
sowth Hi stret.”” He glanced at the slip, rubbed his 
eyes, looked again, and finally read, ‘Number 27 
South High Street,’—all right. Come on, boy. If it’s 
a mistake it won’t hurt anybody,’ and he led Peter 
off on arun. 

The address was right. Our hero was admitted into 
the arms of his parents with tears and caresses, and 
was heard to say seven or eight times that he never, 
neyer, no never, would do so any more. 

Boy reader, don’t follow the example of Peter. 
Even should you chance on such a pippin you would 
probably devour it directly, and then your adventure 
would not terminate so pleasantly as that of Peter. 








CAROL FOR SPRING. 


INTER is done! 

Daisies are lifting their heads te the sun; 
Mayflowers, smiling, the soft winds to greet, 
Burst into loveliness sudden and sweet ; 
Primroses, pale as with looking on snow, 
Crocuses, violets, see how they grow! 

Rebins and bluebirds make nests in the sun; 

Winter is done; 
Sister of Summer, your reign is begun! 

Winter is done. 
Out of its death all this glory is won! 
Down at the roots where the fallen leaves cling, 
Wrecks of the Autumn make blossom for Spring; 
Dust of the rose-leaves gives bloom to the rose ; 
Life out of death eternally grows: 

Winter is done! 
Sister of Summer, your reign is begun! 

—The Nursery. 








THE FIVE PEACHES. 


COUNTRYMAN, one day, returning from the 

city, took home with him five ef the finest 
peaches one could possibly desire to see; and as his 
children had never beheld the fruit before, they re- 
joiced over them exceeding]y, calling them the finest 
apples, with their rosy cheeks, and soft plum-like 
skins. The father divided them among his four 
children, and retained one for their mother. In the 
evening, ere the children retired to their chamber, the 
father questioned them by asking: 

‘How did you like the soft, rosy apples?’ 

“Very much indeed, dear father,” said the eldest 
boy; ‘it isindeed a beautiful fruit,—so acid, and yet 
so soft and nice to taste. I have carefully kept the 
stone, that I may grow a tree.”’ 

“Right and bravely done,’’ said the father ; ‘‘ that 
speaks well for regarding the future with care, and is 
becoming in a young husbandman.”’ 

“T have eaten mine, and thrown the stone away,”’ 
said the youngest; ‘‘ besides which, mother gave me 
half of hers. Oh, it tasted so sweet, and so melting in 
my mouth!”’ 

“TIndeed,’”’ answered the father; ‘‘ thou hast not 
been prudent. However, it is very natural and child- 
like, and displays wisdom enough for thy years.” 

“T have picked up the stone,’’ said the second son, 
“‘ which my little brother threw away, cracked it, and 
eaten the kernel,—it was as sweet as a nut to my 
taste; but my peach I have sold for so much money, 





that when I go to the city I can buy twelve of 
them.” 

The parent shook his head reprovingly, saying, 
‘*Beware, my boy, of avarice.” 

‘“‘And you, Edmund?” asked the father, turning to 
his third son, who frankly replied: 

‘‘Thave given my peach to the son of our neighbor— 
the sick George who has had the fever. He would 
not take it, so I left it on his bed, and I have just coma 
away.” 

“Now,” said the father, “‘who has done the best 
with his peach?” 

“ Brother Edmund!” the three exclaimed aloud; 
“Brother Edmund!’’ Edmund was still and silent, 
and the mother kissed him with joy.—Selected. 








“TuHat’s How.”—After a great snow-storm, a 
little fellow began to shovel a path through a large 
snow-bank before his grandmother’s door. He had 
nothing but a small shovel to work with. 

“How Go you expect to get through that drift?” 
asked a man passing along. 

" = ~ keeping at it,” said the boy cheerfully. ‘ That’s 
ow ” 

That‘is the secret of mastering almost every diffi- 
culty under the sun. If a hard task is before you, 
stick toit. Do not: keep thinking how large or how 
hard itis; but go at it, and little by little it will grow 
smaller until it is done. 

If a hard lesson is to be learned, do not spend a mo- 
ment in fretting; do not lose a breath in saying, ‘I 
can’t,” or “I don’t see how;”’ but go at it, and keep 
atit—study. That is the only way to conquer it. 

If a fault is cured, or a bad habit broken up, it ean- 
not be done by merely being sorry, or only crying a 
little. You must keep fighting until it is got rid of. 

If you have entered your Master’s service, and are 
trying to be good, you will sometimes find hiils of diffi- 
culty in the way. Things will often look discourag- 
ing, and you will not seem to make any progress at 
all; but keep at it. Never forget “ That’s how.”— 
Exchange. 





THREE Sters.—A learned divine one day accosted 
a simple-hearted Christian busy in his daily toil: 

' “Well, John, it isa long and hard way to heaven, is 
it not?” 

“Oh! no, sir,’”’ was the ready answer; “it is only 
three steps.”’ 

“Three steps! How is that, John?”’ 

“Why, sir, nothing is plainer. First, step out of 
yourself; second, step into Christ; third, step into 
heaven.”’ 

The astonished minister, years afterward, acknowl- 
edged his indebtedness to that poor rustic for one of 
his profoundest and most comprehensive lessons in 
experimental theology.—Eachange. 








—Talkative people are like clecks that keep on 
striking; there is something wrong about their inside 
works. 





PUZZLES. 
Puzzles or Answers should be addressed, “ Editor Christian 
Dnion, 27 Park Place, New York,” and marked on the outside, 


zles.”” Answers, to be ack ed, — be recewed within 
nine days after the publication of the 


SCRIPTURAL TRIANGLE. 
* a consonant. 
a Bible city (reversed). 
a mount near the border of Edom, 
* * * * acelebrated pillar. 

* * * * * 4g rival of David. 
* * * * * * the name of a Judge's wife (reversed), 

The three sides are the names of three Bible women, 

W. DINWOoDIE. 
A DOUBLE ACROSTIC OF TWO CLAUSES. 

. The genitive of a Latin pronoun, 
. A verb indicating motion. 
. An adjective meaning stiff. 
. Sometbing a good singer often sings. 
A boy’s nickname. 


CR OD 20 et 


= 


A part of a house. 
A French affirmative. 
A kind of beat. 
Not low. 
. A point of the compass. 
HIDDEN WORD SQUARE. 

(1.) All adepts in enigmas love to workhard. (2.) from Lalla 
and Flora to Marion and even J. H.D. (3.) Pray do omit all 
useless words— (4,) and so look attentively at them many times. 
BUNNY. 


SPrs 


1 JENNY. 


CHARADE. 

Whole, I am a woman's name: behead and curtail me and I 
am still a woman’s name; curtail me again and I am still a 
woman’s name; curtail me again and I am an article; restore 
my caudal extremities and cut off three more of my heads, 


and an exclamation remains. VINCENT. 
PUZZLE FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 
I’ve got four feet and cannot walk: 
I've got two arms and cannot work. 
Now guess meif you can. SAMMIE. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF '‘MA'Y' 8, 


Biblical Entgma.—“‘ land my father are ‘one: > eames MARIE, 
Sener DINWOODIE, DAPHNE, GEORGE, MARIA. 
¢ Puzzle.—(1.) Box; $1, Des-waod iw would); Bas mn ft} Bree. 
65 Sloe; (6) Plane; (7) prugas:i 
mores 11.) Poplar; (2) So uthern wo ‘Fourel: ‘aa Scrub- 
; a .) Yew (ewe): 6.) Hazel: oR Li a d ) Cork; 
(0) ‘emokes (21) pol tree; (22.) Birch; as mson.—BUNNY, 
Vivo, VINCENT. 
Charade.—Ear-nest.—BUNNY, VIVO, H. BUSS, VINCENT, GEORGE, 


Cross-Word Enigma.—Nightingale.—BUNNY, VIVO, H. BUSS, VIN- 
CENT, DIE WOODI, BGEORGE, MARIA. 
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Public Opinion. 


CAUSES OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN MIS- 
UNDERSTANDING. 
[From the (London) Times.] 

OT only was the Alabama ques- 
tion never reaHy a money ques- 
tiop, as the Americans now freely ac- 
knowledge, but it never was in truth 
€ven a question of substantial injury or 
damage. The real abiding offense was 
given by the attitude and public opinion 
of this country during the civil war as 
interpreted and regarded by the bellige- 
rents, and those impressions, where they 
were not talse, were without moral or 
political justification. We neither sa‘d 
ncr did anything which a free people 
would not be entitled to say or do. We 
said, indeed, less than we might have 
said. But it became perfectly clear at the 
conclusicn of the struggle that the 
- claims which the Americans believed 
themselves to possess on our fricadship 
and favor were far greater thau any we 
had eversupposed them toentertain. That 
was the true origin of all the rankling 
which culminated in the litigation now 
pending. We. committed, as American 
jurors have confessed, no breach of neu- 
trality. We were never consciously, 
still less maliciously, wanting in the dis- 
charge of any international duty. We 
never did or thought of doing less for 
the Americans than we should have 
done fcr the most favored European 
ally. All this, however, though really 
as much as could be expected of us, fell 
short of the expectations actually formed 
in the United States. The American 
people hed naturally a high opinion of 
their own Union and its policy, anda 
strorg persuasion of the special indul- 
gence which we were bcund to extend 
to them. The mere spectacle of their 
institutions in danger ought to have 
filled us with alarm. Theirs was the 
land of freedom, equality, and progress, 
open to all the strugglers and sufferers 
of the Old World. The break-up of sucha 
country was a very different thing from 
a revolution in Europe, and we, of all 
pecple, ought to have recognized the 
fact. So far American feeling was natu- 
ral, aud perhaps not much overstrained; 
the misunderstanding occurred from the 
impressions conceived of our actual obli- 
gations at thecriticalmoment. Itreally 
seems atif the Americans had believed 
themselves to be our very best friends 
all through a period when we were con- 
stantly disturbed by their complaints, 
objections, and remonstrances. For 
twenty years preceding the civil war our 
relations with the United States were in- 
cessantly liable to derangement, and yet 
the Americans, it appears, never meant 
to do us an il] turn orgive us anill word. 
All the loud talk which came across the 
Atiantic was empty sound. At heart 
the American people regarded the old 
country with something like affection: 
and calculated on the same feeling in 
return. When, in their extreme peril, 
they failed to find it, they conceived a 
mortal resentment, and all through the 
want of a mutual understanding. If the 
Americans could have taught us ten 
years ago what kind of feelings they 
thought should exist and did exist be- 
tween Ergland and the United States, 
there would never have been any Ala- 
bama question. A privateer might well 
have escaped from our ports, but the ac- 
cident would never have been imputed 
to enmity, nor made the ground of an 
international charge. When the project 
of secession was first mooted, at least 
half the people of this country held it 
to be unjustifiable, according to the 
theory of the Federal Constitution; but 
the contrary belief was held by many 
Americans of the North, and Americans 
of all classes had so long and so unre- 
servedly advocated the abstract right of 
popular insurrection that we began to 
think six millions of United States’ cit- 
izens might be credited with knowing 
their own minds and discerning their 
own interests as well as any other peo- 
ple. Then came all the heroic cam- 
paigns of the war,ia which each side 
naturally had its friends and sympa- 
thizers; and then the end, after which 
we found ourselves blamed for half the 

consequence the rebellion. 











IS THE LORD’S DAY FOR WORSHIP OR 
FRESH AIR? 
{From the Christian Intelligencer.] 


T is clearly for both, so far as the 
fresh air can be enjoyed without 
diminishing the worship. This can be 
perfectly done in the country, where 
the ride or walk to church takes the 


family through all the sights, sounds, ° 


ard odors of the green fields. Even in 
cities, the early walk to Sunday-school 
has a suggestion of nature in it that is 
found in no other city walk. Thereis a 
smaller proportion of voise and people 
than at other times, and that makes the 
proportion of trees and sky materially 
larger. And even the crowded city 
journey to and from church is a real ex- 
perience of Sunday, a conscious bask- 
ing in a warm hght that starts far 
higher than the house-tops. But it is 
plain that tbe inhabitants of large cities 
cannot take any considerable Sunday 
draught of the fresh air of the country, 
or even of their own parks, without di- 
verting a large part of the Lord’s Day 
from all formal worship. If the excur- 
sion is to be made not only by an indi- 
vidual, but by a family, the necessary 
preparations, the flutter of anticipa- 
tion, will, in effect, withdraw the whole 
day from any profitable religious ser- 
vice. Even those families that could 
by rule, and, therefore, with the least 
confusion, give the morning to the 
church and the afteraoon to the park, 
would find the temper of the expected 
excursion a serious impediment to the 
emotions and confessions of a spiritual 
worship. Such obvious considerations 
will convince most candid persons that 
dwellers in cities cannot provide for the 
most profitable Guties of religion and 
for a heajth-giving excursion withia the 
same Sunday. 

Yet there are candid Christian rea- 
soners who maintain the lawfulness of 
Sunday excursions. Itis to be noticed, 
however, that they claim this privilege 
particularly for the poor who are shut 
out from nature and fresh air on other 
days. Their whole argument, therefore, 
includes an admission that as many men 
2s can command leisure for a walk ora 
sailon a week-day ought to keep the 
Lord’s Day for religious uses. 


THE JEW AN EXAMPLE TO THE NEGRO. 
[From on padnie of Po'keepsie, May 1618721 
ET me illustrate by an example, 
the conspicuous and notable ex- 
ample of the Jewish cr Hebrew race. 
This people has for more than twenty 
centuries been the special object of per- 
secution and oppression. They have 
been hunted from place to place, denied 
the right to own land, or to follow any 
creditable profession, and then cursed 
and scorned because they practiced 
usury, which perhaps was the only 
thrifty trade that they were allowed to 
practice atall. They have been subjected 
to more suffering than ever the colored 
people were in a civilized country—to 
torture, to confiscation, to every form of 
rapacity, ending in murder, on the as- 
sumption or pretext rather, that they 
were somehow responsible for the cruci- 
fixion of the Saviour of mankind. I was 
told of an incident that occurred in Cal- 
ifornia only afew years ago where a Jew 
and a “heathen Chinee’’ came into col- 
lision about some traffic or bargain in 
which one tried to overreach the other. 
When the Chinesé could think of no 
other epithet, he exclaimed, ‘‘ You Jew, 
you killed Mellican man’s Joss.’’ Prob- 
ably all he had heard of the Christian re- 
ligion in teu years was that the Jews had, 
somehow, killed the Saviour of mankind. 
Now the Jews for fifteen centuries have 
been the object of special obloquy, for 
there is no bitterness anywhere equal to 
theological rancor. So the afilicted, 
scourged, wronged, outcast Hebrews 
have lived on as they might through all 
these weary centuries; but, sinners as 
they were—and they are like the rest of 
us, full of faults and vices—they never 
in the hour of their darkest and deepest 
degradation failed to cherish faith in 
God, and trust in themselves and 
these traits have always character- 
ized them. No matter what their faults, 
or what their vices, the Hebrews have 
held to their belief in God, and trusted 





in their own powers. Hven the lurid 
smoke of the inquisition never obscured 
to them the goodness of God, and never 
made them unfaithful to their religion 
or themselves; and at last we see the 
Hebrew taking his seat in senates and in 
the councils of kings. I wish I could in- 
fuse into the African rac3 among us 
these characteristic3. ‘Why, in the times 
when the Jews were the most desolate, 
and the most oppressed, I tkink they 
never failed, in the first plice, to take 
care of all their poor, and then they pid 
their full share toward supporting the 
pauperism of other people than their 
own. I bring these people before you as 
an example and as an encouragement to 
the blacks. They have, while freemen, 
never encountered, never suffered the 
opprobrium or bitterness of hatred or 
malice which followed the Jews for fif- 
teen centuries, and over which the Jews 
have triumphed. 

CHANGES GOING ON IN MEXICO, 
(From a letter to the Evening Post, by Wm. C. 
Bryant ] 

ONCE heard Mr. Peter Cooper, the 
New York pbilanthropist, relate an 
incident which happened some years 
since, while his brother was residing for 
a few months in the city of Mexico. A 
procession passed through the streets 
bearing the host, or consecrated wafer, 
probably to some sick person. All the 
people in the street kneeled save an 
American, who kept a little shoe shop, 
and happened to be standing atits door. 
One of the crowd struck at him to make 
him kneel, on which he retreated into 
hisshop. This soenragecl the peoplo in 
the street that several rushed after him 
into the shop, and one of them witha 
dagger gave hima mortal wound. The 
American Consul was informed of the 
murder without delay, and he applied to 
the proper authorities, requiring them 
to bring the offender to justice. He was 
told that nothing could be done, for 
such was the temper of the populace 
that if any steps were taken to punish 
the guilty man, the house of his victim 
would undoubtedly be pulled dowa, and 
its inmates torn in pieces. Such was 
Mexico notlong since. This savage fanat- 
icism has haditsday. Now the host is 
not permitted to be openly carried 
through the streets; Protestant worship 
is held in churches with doors opening 
upon the public way, and the worship- 
ers are not molested. ........e.0008 
Other changes have been made in the 
customs of the country. There is scarcely 
any public entertainnientso welladapted 
to encourage and cherish a spirit of 
cruelty in a people as the bull-fights 
of Spain. WhenI came to Vera Cruz I 
Lteard something said about the Plaza de 
Toros. 


‘“‘Where are your bull-fights held?” I 
innocently asked. 


“They are held no longer,’ I was 
answered. ‘‘They are forbidden by 
law.” 

Here are two important steps taken in 
civilization: the extinction of a fierce 
religious fanaticism, and the suppres- 
sion of one of the most cruel of public 
spectacles known to modern times. Who 
shall say that the country which has 
made these advances may not yet accus- 
tom itself to submit quietly to the ar- 
bitrament of the ballot, as a lesson 
learned from a long series of bloody ex- 
periences? 





At EXTREMELY POPULAR PRICES, | 
ICE PITCHERS. 


F. J. NASH, 712 Broadway, N. Y. 


Rent C.0.D. Worthy of the fullest confidence. 
—Christian Advocate. 


TWENTY-FOUR CLASSES 
OF 
MINERAL WATERS, 


VICHY, KISSINGEN, CARLSBAD, CONGREssS, 
SELTZER, etc., can be made at home from one 
OX 0: 


Matthews’ Crystals of Mineral Waters, 


Properties of the different Waters, by eminent 
physicians, and full directions with each box. 
Sold by druggists. A sample box free to any ad- 
dress, on receipt of seventy-five cents. 
JOHN MATTHEWS, 
First Avenue, 26th and 27th Streets, New York. 


FITCH & BENNETT, 


PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
158 Chambers St. N. Y. 
Consignments of BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGs, POUL- 
TRY, DRIED FRUIT, &¢,, respectfully solicited, 
Shippers can depend on receiving prompt re- 


urns. 
N. B.—Particular attention given to consign- 
ments of PAIL BUTTER, ° 

New York, May 20, 1872. 











COMPOSITE 
Iron Works Co, 


Exclusive Manufacturers of 
PATENT 
“Composite Chilled Iron Work,” 
GATES, RAILINGS, GUARDS, BEDSTEADS, &-, 
IMPROVED WIRE WORK, 
FOR BANK, COUNTER and OFFICE RAIL- 
INGS, LAWN, COTTAGE AND FARM 
FENCES; also VASES, FOUNTAINS, 
STATUARY, STABLE-FITTINGS, 
LAMP POSTS, &c., &c. 
109 MERCER STREET, 
Near Prince St., New York. 


4 BRILLIANT SUCCESS! 
Rapid and Continued Sates!! 


65600 VOLUMES IN ONE! 











' THE LIBRARY 
Poetry and Song, 


Being Choice Selections from the Best Poets, 
English, Scotch, Irish, and American, 
With an Introduction 


By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
Under whose critical ompeuten the volume was come 
piled. 


The handsomest and cheapest subscription book 
extant. Over pages, beautifully printed, 
choicely illustrated, handsomely bound. A Library 
of 560 Volwmes in one book, whose contents, of no 
ephemeral nature or interest, will never grow o}d 
or stale. It will be read and re-read with pleasure 
as long as its leaves hold together. 


“A perfect surprise. Scarcely anything at alia 
favorite, or at all worthy of pecs here is neglected, 
It is a book for every househoid.”—N. Y. Mail. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Terms liberal. This book, supplying areal public 
need in an admirable manner, has constantly sold 
80 fast that the publishers have had trouble to keep 
up their stock. It has won an instant and perma- 
nent arity. Agents all like it, and buyers ara 
= = pleased with it. Send for Circular azd 

‘erms 


J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, N. Y. 








BUISNESS NOTICES. 








NEXT ANNUAL MEETING OF THE A.B.C. Fm, 


MISSIONARY Hovuss, Boston, | 

May 15, 1872. f 
Representations have been received from 
friends of the Board at Chicago, which satisty 
the Prudential Committee that it is “highly 
inexpedient ”’ that the next Annual Mecting 
be held in that city; and assurances have also 
been received that the Congregational Church- 
es in New Haven will welcome the meeting. 
Hence the Committee, in accordance with the 
authority vested in them by the Laws and 
Regulations of the Board [No. 14], have desig- 
nated New Haven, Conn., as the place for the 
next Annual Meeting, to be held on the first 
Tuesday of October, 1872, and have directed 
that the requisite notice of such change be 

given, Ss. B. TREAT, 

Clerk of the Prudential Committee. 





‘“ TRIUMPHANT AMERICA.” 


We want one trustworthy Agent (Lady or 
Gentleman) in each county in the Union, to 
sell the above-named “‘Historical Medallion.” 
Will be a pleasant and profitable business for 
six months. We will mail, postpaid, a speci- 
men copy to any address on receipt of one 
dollar, with the privilege of returning the 
same within one week, and have your money 
refunded if you do not make five dollars per 
day. Size 14x18 in. 

Address all orders to 

Union ArT CoMPANY, 


Bible House, New York City. 

THE GOLDEN AGE, Theodore Tilton’s jour- 
nal, originally nominated Horace Greeley for 
the Presidency, and will give a ringing sup- 
port to the Cincinnati nomination. Price dur- 
ing the campaign (from now till election), 
only One Dollar. Subscribers and campaign 
clubs should send their orders at once to 
THEODORE TILTON, Tribune Building, New 
York City. 


“ Lock-Stitcn” versus ‘* RAVELING-STITCH.”” 
100 to 3. 

Of every hundred Sewing Machines sold in 
this country, only about three are ‘ Single- 
Thread Raveling-Stitch” Machines, like the 
Willcox & Gibbs, which are unsuited to the 
general purposes of sewing, because of the ten- 
dency of this stitch to rip and ravel. Even this 
small number is largely disposed of in ex- 
change for old-style and second-hand * Lock- 
Stitch’? Machines of the better class, like the 
Wheeler & Wilson, the Singer and the Howe» 
which the makers dislike to receive in @X- 
change, and for which Willcox & Gibbs make 
large allowances, and sometimes even pay 
bonus . 
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Financial, 


WALL STREET.—The conflicting reports con- 
cerning the treaty affected the markets through- 
out the week, and they are still sensitive to the 
faintest rumor from Washington. 

GOLD fluctuated between 118} and 1144, but the 
rumers of @ speculative rise were not realized. A 
considerable and rather inexplicable export move- 
ment has taken place. ‘ 

RAILROAD BONDS are firm, with an increased 
foreign demand for the gold-bearing kinds. 

STAIE BONDS are moderately active. Tennes- 
sees and Missouris firm, and South Carolinas 
weak. 2 

STOCKS were not especially active, but the fluc- 
tuations in seme favorites, notably Pacific Mail 
were great, and the dealings very heavy. : 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE is 109% to 199% for 60 days’ 

otes. 

: THE BANK 8.—The weekly bank statement shows 
the following changes: 
Loans,increase, . . . « $711,600 
Freddie. increase, a 304,700 
reulation, decrease, . . 75,800 
Deposits,increase, . . . 2,000,100 
Legal tender, increase, ° 1,500,: 

The following table shows the highest New York 
quotations from Saturday, May Ilth, to Saturday, 
May 18th: ‘ 

Gold .(lowestl1334)1143¢ 118 44, 114,1143¢ 11444 ,1143¢ ,1135¢ 
TV. 8 58, 81, COUP.......0ceee000e L134 11196, 112, 11136 ,112 
VU.B. 68, BL, TOZ.cceesereceeeeseeee oLlg 11656 116% 116 36 
U. 8. 6s, 81,coup.......11834,118 Y,1185¢ ,11839¢ ,1183¢ 1184 
U. 8. 5-20, 62, coup,.........11334¢,1133¢ 11334 ,U3X , 1136 
U. 8. 5-20, 64, coup. ..11334,1133¢ ,113 4 ,1133¢ 1133 ,1133¢ 
VU. 8. 5-20, 65, COUP.......06 ++ -11396,114,113% 114,114 
U. 8. 5-20, 65, coup., mew........115% ,11534,1155¢,1153¢ 
U. 8. 5-20, 67, coup.......... 115% 116%, 116% ,1163¢ , 11636 
U. 8. 6-20,’68, coup.1153¢ 116.1164 ,1163¢ 1163411614 ,1163¢ 
O. BS. W040, TOG. 00... ccrcecccescceeeceeeveedlO,110%4 11036 
OU. 8. 10-40, coup.... « -1105¢,110% ,1113¢ 111% 11134 
U.S. Currency, 6’s......... vee eee 11634 ,1163¢ 11614 11636 
N. Y. C. & H. R. con. stock.......97% ,986.97% 97% ,98 
N.Y.G. & H.R.con.scrp.915¢ 9244 9234 ,92% 9234 ,9234,92% 
WADASED oc. .ccecccccerescccccesceeceee Opt OW 91056 16,36 75% 
Northwestern... .....0.0000+%654,7734,7734 57536, 756 TOM 
Northwestern pref..........93}4,93% ,93}¢,93¥ 9334 9334 
Milwaukee & St. Paul...............59,60}¢,6144 ,60%,60 
Mil. & St. Paul pref. ... .... 79,80,80%.79%,79'4,7934 
Lake Shore ......1. .sscseeeeee 95,95 1% 954 9536 ,9534 ,955¢ 
Lake Shore Scrip............000 so ccesee ee 092,91 % 93,92 
Rock Island...... .111%,113,1113¢,1115¢ ,1113¢, 111 111% 
-109% ,1095¢ 110,109 10934 ,169 
5% 824 876 B14 BE $256 84 
+5 16 10 536 TO 96 TON TOK 
MOrHO veccreceene coeccccce cece ABB, T0H 069% 6954 T28G 

THE GENERAL MARKETS.—We quote Flour $8@ 
$8.75 for fancy State; Wheat $1.80@1.85 for No, 1 
Milwaukee in store; Corn, 7é%c. for Western 
Mixed afloat; New Mess Pork $$13 75@13.99. But- 
ter is worth 30c.@35c. for New State Pails; West- 
ern, good to fine, 25c.@27c. ; Cheese, 12¢c.@1ic. 

































BUSINESS NCTICES. 
HARVEY Fisk, A. 8. HaTos. 
FISK & HATCH, BANKERS, 

No. 5 Nassau STREET, New York. 
The magnitude and importance of the 

CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILROAD, as 
ashort, low-grade, economical line of trans- 
rortation between tide-water navigation and 
the principal cities of the Western States, is 
becoming more apparent asit approaches com- 
pletion. Less than 100 miles of track remain 
to be laid to unite the Eastern and Western 
Divisions, upon which over 5,000 men are em- 
ployed; the opening of the Through Line by 
Autumn nextis assured. The development of 
traffic on this thoroughfare will be immediate 
and very large: the mineral traffic alone, fur- 
nished by iron and coal deposits along the 
route, will be sufficient to render it one of the 
most prosperous and profitable lines of com- 
munication in the country. 

THE SIX PER CENT. BONDS OF THE CHES- 
APEAKE AND OHIO RAILROAD COM- 
PANY are entirely safe and satisfactory Se- 
curities for investment. Price 94 and accrued 
interest. Interest payable May and Novem- 
ber. Principal and interest payable in Gold 
in the City of New York. Denominations: 
$1,000, $500, and $100, Coupon or Registered. 

Full information furnished on application. 


THE BONDS OF THE CENTRAL PACIFIC 
RAILROAD COMPANY, originally negotiated 
by us, and which we now buy and sell at mar- 
ket rates, are widely known and highly 
esteemed in all the principal money markets 
of the world, and are deait in at all the prin- 
cipal Stock Exchanges in this country and 
Europe, where they take rank in popularity 
and market value next to the Bonds of the 
United States Government. Present market 
Price about 103. 

We buy and scli GOVERNMENT Bonps, re- 
Ceive deposits, and allow interest on balances ; 
make collections; issue Certificates of de- 
Posit, and do a general banking business. 


FISK & HATCH. 











Earrings of the Central Pacific 
Raiiroad Company. 
For the month of April, 1872....... 





seeeeess $951,200 

For the menth of pS. eoccce 720,929 
For the month of April, 1870...........6.5. 633,758 
Increase this year over 1871..... ...... $230,271 
Increase this year over 1870............ 317.442 
Farnings first four months, 1872........ .. $2,991,021 
ings first four months, 1871........... 2,357,365 


ings first four months, 1870........... 1,929,370 


Increase this year over 1871 cocccesecce =“ OOR3 
Increase this year over 18%@........... 1,061,651 





INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES. 


—_— 


We are selling at par, and accrued interest, 
and after thorough investigation recommend 
asasafe and profitable investment, the First 
Mortgage 7-30 Gold Bonds of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad. At the present gold premium 
they yield 8% per cent. interest—over one- 
third more than U.S. 5-20s. Their elements 
of strength and safety are the following: 

1. They are the standard obligation of a 
strong corporation, which represents in its 
Shareholders and Managers large capital and 
railroad experience, and is engaged in prose- 
cuting a business enterprise whose great use- 
fulness and solid success are not matters of 
doubt. 

2. They are a first mortgage on the Road, 
its Right of Way, Rolling Stock, Telegraph 
Line, Equipments and Franchises. 

8. They area first lien upon the traffic or 
net Earnings of the Road. The Net Receipts 
of the first Trans-continental Railroad, in the 
second year after completion, and mainly from 
Local Business, were equal to nine per cent. 
on the total estimated cost of the Northern 
Pacific Road. 

4. They are a First and Only Mortgage on a 
Government Grant of Land which consists of 
12,800 acres for each mile of Road through the 
States of Wisconsinand Minnesota, and 25,600 
acre3 per mile through the Territories of Da- 
kota, Montana, Idaho, and Washington. In 
average fertility of soil, healthfulness and 
mildness of climate, diversity and extent of 
resources, the belt of country comprising this 
grantis such as to render the lands very valu- 
able, and insure their speedy sale and cultiva- 
tion. Sold at the average price realized by 
other land grant roads, the real estate endow- 
ment of the Northern Pacific Company will 
produce more than three times the issue of 
bonds per mile. 


The Company is now offering for sale 
to settlers and colonies a portion of its 
valuable Land Grant in Central and 
Western Minnesota, and a large area 
on the Pacific coast will soon be placed 
on the market. The Lands are selling 
rapidly, and hereafter the Road will 
realize a large yearly income from this 
source. The proceeds of land sales con- 
stitute a SINKING FUND for the re- 
tirement of the First Mortgage Bonds, 
and the Bonds are at all times convert- 
ible at 1.10 into the Company’s lands at 
market prices. 

Full particulars furnished by 


SAY COOKE & CO., 


New York, Philadelphia and Washington. 


«BANKING HOUSE 
or 
WOOD & DAVIS, 


No. 31 Pine St.. New York. May 1, 1872. 

We beg to inform our friends that we have this 
day formed a Copartnership for transacting the 
business of BANKERS and DEALERS IN RAIL- 
ROAD BONDS, under the name of WOOD & 
DAVIS. 

We will receive money on deposit, subject to 
draft at sight, allowing interest, according to the 
nature of the account. 

The purchase and sale of Railroad Bonds will be 
made a special feature of our business; and we 
shall keep on hand a variety of choice Bonds of 
well-cstablished Roads, with which to supply in- 
vestors. 

Bonds of new Roads furnished at subscription 
prices, as Offered on our market, without com- 
mission. 

Reports and Circulars sent, and information fur- 
nished about Railroad Bonds, &c., &c., without 
charge. 

As members of the New York Stock Exchange, 
we are prepared to execute orders in GOVERN- 
MENT BONDS, GOLD, and RAILROAD STOCKS. 

Our experience in Banking and knowledge of in- 
vestment securities, we trust will entitle us to the 
confidence of capitalists. 

c. D. WOOD, 


Formerly of Vermilye & Co. 
SAM’L D. DAVIS. 








10 PER CENT. 
KANSAS SCHOOL BONDS; 
{0 PER CENT. 
MISSOURI COUNTY BONDS. 


Interest and princi in New York—for sale at 
prices that will pay the investor from 10 to 15 per 


cent. interest, 4 
TCH, OTIS & CO., Bankers, 
11 Pine Street. 


THE 
CANADA SOUTHERN 
First Mortgage Sinking Fund 30 Years 


7 per ct. Gold Bonds, 


AT 
_ 90 and Accrued Interest. 


The Road runs from Buffalo tO the Detroit River 
and is the eastern link in the new AIR LINE from 
BUFFALO TO CHICAGO, and has been under 
construction for about two years past by railroad 
men who have seen the necessity fora STEEL 
RAIL, LOW GRADE SHORT ROUTE between 
the great railroad systems which diverge from Chi- 
cago, Toledo and Buffalo. 

Among the builders of the road, by whose cash 
subscriptions 220 miles (out of 290) have already 
been graded, bridged and made ready for the su- 
perstructure, alarge part of the steel rails bought, 
all of the materials for the stations and a part of 
the equipment purchased, are: 

MILTON COURTRIGHT, JOHN F. TRACY, 
DAVID DOWS, WM. L. SCOTT, HENRY FARN- 
HAM, R. A. FORSYTH, HENRY H. PORTER, 
JOHN M. BURKE, M. L. 8YKES, Jr., B. F. AL- 
LEN, all directors, either in the Chicago and North- 
West, or the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific ; 
GEO. OPDYKE of the Midland Road; JOHN B. 
ALLEN, SIDNEY DILLON, DANIEL DREW, J. 
8. CASEMENT, J. & J. CASEY, 0. 8. CHAPMAN 
JOHN ROSS, DAVID STEWART, and F. H,. 
WINSTON. 

THE ROAD will be 33 Miles sherter than 
any other Road, either BUILT orin contem- 
plation between Buffalo and Chicago, and will alse 
r shorten the distance between Toledo and Buffalo 
23 miles. 

THE MAXIMUM GRADE on the entire line 
does not exceed FIFTEEN FEET to the mile—and 
ninety-six per cent. of the road is STRAIGHT. 

The ROAD WILL BE COMPLETED and in run- 
ning order on or before December 31 of this year. 

The principal and interest of the bonds are pay- 
able either in New York, London, or Frankfort. 

, We confidently recommend the bonds to all 
classes of investors. 


Leonard, Sheldon & Foster, 
No. 10 Wall Street. 


MIDLAND PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


Seven Per Cent Gold Bonds 


Limited to $18,333 per mile and secured by a first 
mortgage on a completed road running from Ne- 
braska City, on the Missouri River, to Lincoln, the 
capital of Nebraska. This division has been open 
one year, andIS NOW EARNING MORE THAN 
THE INTEREST ON ITS BONDS. It is the cen- 
tral link of a direct East and West road now being 
rapidly built from Urbana, Il., througha very rich 
agricultural and densely populated district the 
greater part of the way to Grand Island, on the 
Union Pacific. This new line is about 610 miles 
long, and much needed by the section of country 
which it traverses, therefore receives very liberal 
aid toward its construction, and the completion of 
the entire line is anticipated within 1873. In the 
meantime we shall sell the bonds only on com- 
pleted road. This will make the shortest route 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, it being almost an 
air line. 

We recommend these bonds as a prime security. 
Coupons payable February and August 1, free of 
tax, in the City of New York. Present price 9% and 
accrued interest in currency. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 
BANKERS, 
No. 14 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


Jay Cooke, NicCulloch & Co. 
Ne. 41 Lombard S8t., London. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ON ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND 
WALES. 











COMMERCIAL LETTERS, CABLE TRANSFERS, 

Our 

Circular Letter for Travelers, 
Available in all parts of the world, can be procured 
at either of our offices, or through our correspond- 
ents. 

At our LONDON BANKING HOvUSzE, arrangements 
have been made for the reception of 

AMERICAN TOURISTS, 


with due attention to their correspondence and the 
latest advices from the United States. 


JAY COOKE & CO. 


NEw YORK. PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON. 
SAFE AND DESIRABLE 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Of KANSAS, MISSOURI, COLORADO and WIS- 
CONSIN, having but 5 to 20 years to run. Princi- 
pal and interest payable in New York City. 

For sale at prices that will pay over 12 per cent. 
on the investment. Correspondence solicited with 
all wishing te buy or sell. 

THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., Bankers, 
14 Pine Street. 


10 PER CENT. REGISTERED 


KANSAS SCHOOL BONDS 


A few choice lots carefully selected by our Kan- 
sas Agent. For sale by 


THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., Bankers, 
14 Pine Street, New York. 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION 
F 


Lunt, Preston & Kean, 
BANKERS, 


As-made to the Clearing House Associa- 
tion, at the Close of Business, 
April 18, 1872. 





RESOURCES. 
Notes and bills discounted..... $349,601.07 
Loans on call secured by Gov- 
ernment and other cash col- 
TACO BIB. .cccces voce oe 
Overdrafts.......... 









Furniture and Fixtur ee a0) 00 
Due from Banks and Bankers, 387,899.42 
United states Bonds........... 25,150.90 
Other Bonds............ seeeeees $20,000.00 
Land warrants..... esccseeonces + 2,252.00 
Revenue stamps...........eeee - 8,421.09 6.487 
Cash on hand............ ves oo 172 oa STOO 
Checks on other banks........ 67,646 47 
——— $240,155.52 
1,351,700.76 
LIABILITIES.; . 
ee ooebe 100,000. 
Deposits, city......... ceesecuee . 952,082 81 $ ss 
Deposits, country.......... eeee 289,044 43 
1,241.127.24 
Exchange account............. 10,573.52 
WOR vecriscosccececsescs $1,351,700.76 


State of Illinois, City of Chicago, 
County of Cook, ss: 

I, F. W. Crosby, of the firm of Lunt, Preston & 
Kean, dos*lemnly swear that the above statement 
is true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

F. W. CROSBY 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 4th day 
of May, 1872. HENRY 8&8. AUSTIN, 

Notary Public. 





Wheth ish B 
Ral i ether ya et Ad uy or Sell, 
Road /(Charies W. Hassler, 
Bonds. No. 7 Wall Street, 


New Yerk. 


Cayuga Lake Railroad, 
STATE OF NEW YORK 


SEVEN PER CENT. 
First Mortgage 
GOLD BONDS, 


At % and accrued interest in currency. 
THIRTY YEARS TO RUN, AND ISSUED FOR 
$20,000 PER MILE. 

This road forms the shortest and most direct 
route from the great anthracite and semi-bitumi- 
nous coal fields of Pennsylvania into the central 
part cf this State, and will run in connection with 
the New York Central Road, which it crosses at 
Cayuga Bridge. Traversing, as it does, the finest 
and mest populous agricultural district, generally 
known as the **GARDEN OF THE STATE,”’ its local 
traffic will be large, but its greatest source of rev- 
enue will be from its coal business. The road is 
being rapidly built. Iron is now being laid ona 
section covering more than one-quarter of the dise 
tance, and work on the whole line being pushed 
with great vigor, so that it is expected to have 
coal trains running by tae Ist of November next. 
From our knowledge of this enterprise, and after 
the must thorough investigation, we most confi- 
dently recommend the Bonds as a safe invest- 
ment. We offer, for the present, the Bonds at 90 
and accrued interest in currency. 


Leonard, Sheldon & Foster, 
10 WALL STREET. 


Connecticut Valley Railroad First 
Mortgage 7 Per Cent. Bonds, 
Free of all Taxes in Connecticut, and Free of In« 
come Tax everywhere. Road finished and run« 
ning, AND ALREADY EARNING BXPENSBES, 
INTEREST, AND OVER 10 PER CENT. ON ITS 
STOCK. Full paid stock and alimited mortgage. 














Price 95 and Interest. We recommend them 
strongly. 
ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO., 
BANKERS, 
No. 12 Pine St., New York. 
ef money can be safely and profita- 
S ma i Ww a in Railroad Bonds. 
rite to 
Sums CHARLES W. HASSLER. 
7 Wall st., N. ¥. 
XNHARTERED BY THE 
UNITED STATES. 
THE FREEDMEN’S SAVINGS & TRUST COMPANY, 
ASSETS OVER $3,750.000. 
A NATIONAL SAVINGS BANK. 

No. 185 BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORK. 
Accounts strictly private and confidential. 
Deposits paid ON DEMAND, with interest due. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. SAM L. HARRIS, 

JOHN J. ZUILLE, Cashier. Manager. 


COMBINATION 
STENCIL Alphabet and Figures. 


Itis one of the Itis an exceed- 
most useful _ | a 
ventions of the Son ae 








nge for Mer- 
Busi- ment,show 
chan KY 3 price lists, &c. * 
Patented Aug. 11, ’68. Send for a Circular. 


NEW YORK STENCIL WO 
87 Nassau Street, New York. 





Broken National Bank Notes 
Bought. 


gd per cent. premium. Full printed List fur- 
DE HAVEN & BRO., 





40 South Third St., Phila, 





SA P @) L t on a everything nm | 
the house it for Spring House Cleaning. De- 
pot, 20 PARK PLACE. 


Babcock Fire Extinguisher 
407 Broadway. 
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Farm and Garden. 


THE SEASON OF WEEDS. 


PRING brings in the annual struggle of the 
rural population witu weeds as surely a3 it brings 
growing crops and the anxieties of cultivation. There 
isnot enough science in the way the battle against 
weeds is waged. Hundreds and thousands of farmers 
let the weeds take their own course everywhere ex- 
cept when they directly interfere with the growing 
crops. Other thousands let them flourish and go to 
seed unmolested along the boundaries, and in the 
fence corners. Other thousands cut them down and 
let them dry and go to seed whenever they fall, or 
haul them to the highway. Now we submit that none 
of these modes of treatment are fair to the farmers 
who make bonfires of the weeds as soon as they aredry 
enough to smoulder. It is no doubt difficult to keep 
ahead of the weeds, but the only way is to head them 
off at the beginning, and so far asit is possible to pre- 
vent a single weed from blossoming and going to seed. 
Land that has been cleanly cultivated through aseries 
of years is of course easiest to keep clean, but such a 
state of things can only be arrived at by constant dil- 
igence. In some European countries where the prob- 
lem of living is reduced so much nearer its lowest 
terms than with us, a farmer may sue his neighbor if 
he does not destroy his weeds according to the most 
approved rules, and though such a law would doubt- 
less be deemed oppressive here, few will deny that it 
is founded on wise forethought. All the varieties of 
weeds are provided with beautifully contrived means 
for scattering their seeds. No respectable thistle 
thinks of turning its children adrift without a flying 
apparatus which will carry them far and wide on the 
gentlest breeze. Other kinds have hooks by which 
they attach themselves to traveling leaves, to passing 
birds or animals, or even to the clothing of the farmer 
himself. Some kinds, the chickweed for instance, al- 
most defies a war of extermination, and ils family the 
Stellaria, may be regarded as pre-eminent for its re- 
productive powers, and for its hardihood. The seven 
or eight varieties of this weed, evenif the parent plant 
is destroyed before its seeds have half reached matur- 
ity, will ripen its seeds, and produce almost as good a 
crop the next season asif it had not been interfered 
with. The seeds of the S. Medea, the common garden 
chickweed, are as hard-as shot, and will not yield 
within a year to thedecomposing powers of an ordi- 
nary muck heap. Therefore, they are very apt to re- 
tain their germinating power when carried back and 
spread over the garden beds the following season. 
Burning, or a special muck-heap left undisturbed for 
years ere the only sure recourses for destroying these 
pests. 

Again some seeds when buried deeply in the soil re- 
tain their vitality indefinitely so that when an old field 
is plowed up a crop of new weeds springs up, and pos- 
eesses the land before the regular crop is sown. This is 
an additional argument in favor of early plowing. Let 
the seeds start as early as they like, and then plow or 
harrow them under before planting the regular crop. 
This will destroy a vast number of weeds, and may al- 
most exterminate them. Lawns are often disfigured 
by various kinds of weeds such as docks, Canada this- 
tles and the like. They obstruct the lawn mower, 
and in a day or two are well above the close-shaven’ 
grass with a new and unsightly growth. Cutting them 
off in detail below the crown of the root is often effec- 
tual, but'some of the hardier kinds defy this treatment, 
and require a dose of kerosene, applied to the freshly 
cut surface of the root. (Be sure that the man who 
does this does not misunderstand his instructions, and 
apply the kerosene to the part which he has cut off. 
This wastes the kerosene, and is not warranted as ef- 
fective in killing the root.) 

Tosum up. Don’t throw your weeds where they 
can live and go to seed in quiet, and don’t let the road 
commissioner treat the roadside crops in like manner. 
Make a pile and burn them when they are dry enough, 
and serve the Commissioner’s weeds in like manner if 
he will not do it himself. Or else have a special com- 
post-heap for all such truck, and let it ferment until 
there is no possiblity that any vegetable life save of 
the fungus variety has survived the treatment. 








PONIES AND DONKEYS. 


ERE it not for the peculiar construction of the 
donkey’s larynx he would probably, despite 

his long ears, be a formidable market rival to ths 
Shetland pony. As it is, the pony commands much 
the higher price, fetching in the New York market 
from $100 to $350 ; while the donkey can, we believe, 
be procured for $50 and upward. Of course, ponies 
are much prettier than donkeys for ladies to drive in 
their phaetons, and we can easily believe that an in- 
fant of elegant tastes, one, for instance, who has been 
brought up on strong coffee and five hundred dollar 
Parisian dolls, would rather learn to ride on pony than 
on donkey-back. Nevertheless, we have very pleas- 
ant memories of the relations existing between cer- 
tain children of our acquaintance and the sedate, 
much-enduring, sure-footed, abstemious, and occa- 
sionally obstinate donkey. The principal objection 
to him is that he does not cultivate the sensibilities of 
his little masters. In short, their blows really hurt 
him so little that they are in danger of judging other 
animals by the donkey’s standard, thus becoming in- 
eligible to a philozoic society (this, by the way, is a 





recently invented substitute for that cambersome 
and not-to-be-abreviated title, ‘‘Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Amnitnals*’?), Donkeys are so 
abundant and cheap in England and on the continent 
that we cannot understand why they are not more 
generally used here. They are admirably fitted for 
our rough mountain paths, are sure-footed, reasonably 
manageable, and will almost live on pine-shavings. 
We hope to see them as plentiful abont.oursaommer 
resorts ere long as they are at like. places ia Europs, 
and perhaps if Yankee genius is .prought to bear 
vpon their vocal organs at an early age, we may pro- 
duce a breed which will be as sweet-voiced as - pea- 
cock or the Guinea-fowl. 

We have said more about donkeys than Mintahgmatan, 
but we did not mean to, when we began.* Indeed, the 
demand for Shetlands is,so*sharp that there is little 
need of working the market for an advance. There is 
some inquiry about the breeding of ponies, and we 
learn from the Stock Journal.that many breeders are 
giving their attention to the subject. We have no 
sympathy with the cruel processes of dwarfing which 
are resorted to for the sake of procuring diminutive 
animals, but gives asire and dam of moderate size, 
there is no cruelty in keeping the whole family ona 
rough mountain pasture, or feediug them, when in 
stables, upon coarser food than is given to highly bred 
horses. The tendency is for successive generations 
to become large, and lose the pony characteristics, 
and this must be guarded against by the means we 
have indicated. We have great hopes for the future 
of the Canadian pony, whose toughness and trust- 
worthy qualities are so well known. These ponies are, 
as arule, over-sized; but careful breeding will doubt- 
less produce a race which will average a convenient 
size for all the uses to which Shetlands are suited. 
Besides the Canadians, there is a breed of ponies, 
largely used in the Southwest, and there known as 
“Cajian’’? ponies. The name is abbreviated from 
“Acadian,” and possibly the animals are simply Can- 
adian, modified by climate and circumstances. At all 
events, they are exceedingly gentle and sure-footed; 
and in Louisiana and Mississippi are considered tough. 
They would require care and shelter in a northern 
climate; but we are confident that as saddle horses for 
ladies and children, they would be very popular, if 
they were more generally known. Will not somebody 
bring a few of them North, and try the experiment? 


AGRICULTURE—This is the title of an octavo of 
372 pages, written by Alexander Hyde, of Lee, Mas- 
sachusetts, and published (subscription only) by the 
American Publishing Co., Hartford, Conn. The vol- 
ume contains twelve lectures on agricultural topics, 
originally delivered before the Lowell Institute in 
Boston, and subsequently printed in the Springfield 
Republican. The lectures are upon the following sub- 
jects, namely, Agriculture as a Pursuit :—History of 
Agriculture :—The Soil :—Drainage of Lands :—Mineral 
Fertilizers :— Vegetable and Animal Manures:—The 
Hay Crop :—The Corn Crop :—The Root Crop :—Fruit: 
—Cattle Husbandry. Mr. Hyde has his peculiar theo- 
ries upon some of the disputed points in Agricultural 
Economy, and he does not wholly agree with the Cin- 
cinnati nominee for the Presidency on certain impor- 
tant questions, but he has a hearty and intelligent 
appreciation of farming as a pursuit. His book is 
valuable, as embracing the views of one who has de- 
voted many years to the study of the subject, and the 
favor with which these views were received both as 
lectures and as a series of papers in the Republican, 
has led to their collection in this permanent form. 
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FILE-BINDING FOR THE CHRISTIAN 
UNION. 


ESIROUS to obtain for our readers every pos- 
sible convenience at low rates, we make ar- 
rangements for various things by the large quantity; 
and we are now prepared to furnish a patent ‘‘Strap- 
File and Binder,” very simple in construction and 
convenient for handling, at $1.50, free by mail to any 
address in the United States. 

The Binder consists of a handsome green cloth port- 
folio cover, with asimple and strong device for slip- 
ping in and securely holding twenty-six numbers of 
the Christian Union—i. e., one volume, or six months’ 
papers. 





MAILING OF THE CHROMOS. 


LL Subscribers who sent their subscription 

money by mail or paid it at the publication 

office, or at either of the branch offices, in Boston or 

Chicago, must either call at the office for their Chro- 

mos or remit ten cents to the Publishers to defray; 
postage, so that the pictures may be sent by mail. 


N.B.—The requirement of 10 cents for mailing dees 
not apply to those who subscribed through Agents. The 
Publishers are about returning that amount to quite a 
number of Agents’ subscribers who have sent it under 
misapprehension. To all sueh, the Chromos go ‘‘ FREE 
BY Matt1,”’ 








CHROMO DELIVERY. 


H® some time past we have been mailing Chro- 
mos at the rate of three or four hundred per day 
to our long lists of subscribers, dating from the 
montbs of July, August, September, November, and 
December, 1871. Many of these, in towns having large 
lists, we have put into the hands of trustworthy 
sgents to deliver, so as to accommodate with framey 
those subscribers who desire them, according to the 
samples and prices in our agents’ hands. Whatever 
small profit may be in this, is for the agents; the ad- 
vantage is for our subscribers, and thus in the end for 
the Christian Union. 

Lists and Chromos have been sent from this office 
bringing the delivery down to Jan. 1st, 1872. Probably 
not all the subscribers up to that date have received 
their pictures, because the agents’ delivery (which has 
been substituted, in the cases above mentioned, for 
the mailing) will be necessarily somewhat slower, 
Some, no doubt, will thus be kept out of their pictures 
a little while longer, who will not wish the frames 
when the delivery is made; but by far the larger part, 
so far as we can judge by the experience already had, 
will desire the frames, and the mode chosen will ac- 
commodate the majority. 

No way can be found without its difficulties, delays, 
and vexations; but we are cheered by getting new 
and large shipments, with the prospect of a large lot 
from a second printing establishment within two 
weeks, and more from a third printing establishment 
in a short time after that. 

120,000 pairs of chromos means 240,000 chromos; ang 
when waste and loss in various ways is taken into ae- 
count, it will be nigh upon a quarter of a million of 
pictures for this one ycar’s subscribers thus far, and 
the names are still coming in by thousands every 
week. This is no small affair, as may be imagined, 
but it is proceeding as rapidly as good printing can be 
done. The multiplication of printing establishments 
on this work involves a new set of stones for each; so 
that our readers will appreciate the pains we are at to 
keep our promises, as we are doing and shall do. 

Meanwhile, let us quote a letter or two by way of 
specimens: 


“ Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co., 

“Gentlemen: I wonder if the days are long enough to 
work those ‘ Beautiful Chromos’ without ‘artificial light’ 
—or is it all a sawdust enterprise? 

‘* Yours etc., 
iy A VICTIM.” 





“ FELICITY, On10, May 6th, 1872. 
“ Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co. 

“Dear Mira: Our very charming pictures (‘Wide Awake’ ana 
‘Fast Asleep’) came to hand in perfect order on Saturday, 
4th inst. They have been long-looked for and patiently 
awaited, so you may be sure acordial greeting met them. We 
are disappointed ; they exceed our expectation; and the mys- 
tery—how can you afferd them ?—is deepened. 

We are much pleased with your paper, and consider it more 
than a compensation for value rendered. May you prosper 
more and more. Accept our grateful words prompted par- 
tially by the thought that if some annoy you with complaints, 
others should at least equalize them by words of good cheer.” 





“Tocust VALLEY, N.Y., May 4th, 1872. 
** Messrs. J. B. ForD & Co., 

I received the Chromos all safe on Thursday the 2nd 
inst., and I must allow myself the pleasure of thanking you 
for them. They are so very pretty,so much better than 1 
expected. The eyes of the ‘Wide Awake’ are lovely, re- 
markably good and expressive; and the ‘Fast Asleep’ is a 
sleeping beauty. I am very much gratified, and wish you as 
much success in your enterprise as you may desire.” 





‘* PHILADELPHIA, May 9, 1872. 
“J.B. ForpD & Co., 
‘Dear Sirs: The chromos arrived in safety, and are very 
beautiful. Many thanks for the same. The Christian Union 
is a great institution.” 





** BEAVER CREIEK, Washington Co., Md., 
May 3d, 1872. 
* J.B. ForpD & Co., 
No. 27 Park Place, N. Y. 
* * * * - * * * 

“J desire furthermore, to express my thanks and the thanks 
of my family, for the beautiful chromos, which we lately re- 
ceived. They are so fine that we almost feel guilty in taking 
them from you, since I subscribed for the Christian Union, 
last July, without any expectation of getting anything more 
for my three dollars, and fully satisfied I would get more than 
three dollars’ worth at that. The only wonder to me is that 
any one who has three dollars should think more of that 
amount of money, than of fifty-two visits of such a paper as 
the Christian Union, to say nothing of the beautiful pictures.” 


The names of the signers of these letters are not pub- 
lished, but they are at the service of any doubter, or 
“Victim.” 








THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


TERMS FOR 1872. 


a 
Subscription price, $5 per annum. Canada subscribers must - 
twenty cents in addition, to pay the American postage. J ae 
draftor money-order can conveniently be sent, it will be pre: erred, * 
as it will Cy eg pooner of A.7 loss << faeee® by ——, b- ~ 
on the CHRISTIAN 1 parts 
—— 9 cents a year, or five conte @ quarter, payable at the office 
where the paper is delivered. a 
PLYMOUTH PULPIT is the weekly publication of Henry ara 
t f , suitable for binding. The 
Beecher’s sermons in pam oak ‘orm suitable tor will be sent to 


CHRI eee bid N ($3) and 
one 68 for 

want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town. to whom we are willing (0 
90g 2 bevel eompeneation. Jend fo the publishers for TERMS, &€. 


Mr, HENRY BARTLETT has charge of the Asrveians Depart- 
ment, and is authorized to make centracts with advertizers. 





